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PREFACE 

THIS  little  book  is  compiled  from  "  Talks  " 
delivered  to  bank  clerks  at  several  centres 
of  the  Bankers'  Institute. 

It  is  a  modest  attempt  to  help  those  who 
are  commencing  a  banking  career. 

The  author  gratefully  acknowledges  the 
courtesy  of  the  Bankers'  Magazine  for  allowing 
him  to  include  material  contributed  to  them, 
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CHAPTER  I 

ESSENTIALS 

Secrecy. — Strict  secrecy  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
your  business  is  of  paramount  importance. 

No  one  likes  his  affairs  talked  about :  least  of  all,  his 
money  matters. 

Inside  the  bank,  learn  all  you  can:  when  you  shut  the 
bank  door  behind  you  at  the  close  of  the  day,  know 
nothing  and  say  nothing  of  its  affairs. 

Train  yourself  to  keep  your  own  counsel,  so  that  it 
may  be  acquired  as  a  habit. 

A  faux  pas  may  involve  disastrous  consequences; 
a  chance  remark  blurted  out  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
may  do  infinite  harm  to  an  innocent  party. 

Treat  every  customer's  account  as  sacred  to  himself 
and  to  the  bank. 

Professional  Pride. — Take  a  pride  in  your  work. 

An  engineer's  reputation  is  gauged  by  the  quality  of 
his  machinery;  a  barrister  is  judged  by  the  skill  which 
he  exhibits  in  conducting  his  case;  a  bank's  efficiency 
depends  upon  the  care  and  ability  of  its  staff. 

No  duty  is  too  unimportant  to  be  well  completed. 

Esprit  de  corps  cultivated  amongst  the  staff  goes  far 
to  make  the  bank  of  high  repute. 

Accuracy. — Accuracy  romps  home  an  easy  first  in  the 
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race  for  efficiency.  Speed  comes  by  practice:  don't 
let  haste  mar  your  work.  It  is  no  good  being  quick  if 
you  are  also  incorrect:  nearly  always,  twice  as  much 
time  is  taken  in  finding  and  correcting  errors  made  by 
overhaste  than  would  be  occupied  by  doing  the  same 
job  more  slowly  and  carefully  in  the  first  instance.  A 
garment  hurriedly  made,  a  picture  hastily  painted,  a 
cabinet  thrown  together — are  these  ever  a  success  ? 

Avoid  hurry — it  is  fatal  to  good  work;  to  be  smart  is 
not  necessarily  to  be  in  a  hurry. 

Handwriting. — Cultivate  a  clear  hand  which  can  be 
easily  read  by  others.  Pay  great  attention  to  this; 
don't  run  away  with  the  idea  that  the  typewriter  has 
done  away  with  the  necessity  for  good  handwriting; 
it  hasn't. 

Copper-plate  is  not  required,  but  clearness  and  legi- 
bility are.  People  are  apt  to  judge  a  bank  by  the  pass- 
book. If  that  is  written  carelessly,  with  slovenly  and 
doubtful  figures,  they  may  draw  the  conclusion  that 
the  same  low  standard  prevails  in  other  parts  of  the 
bank's  work.  At  all  costs  you  would  desire  to  avoid 
any  such  loss  of  prestige. 

Punctuality. — Appreciate  the  value  of  time.  Be  at 
your  post  at  the  right  time,  not  a  minute  or  two  after- 
wards. One  minute  seems  nothing  to  you,  but  each  of 
a  staff  of  sixty  clerks  losing  one  minute  means  a  loss 
of  one  hour  to  the  bank. 

Spare  the  Accountant  trouble  by  avoiding  late 
arrival,  and  eschew  the  evil  habit  of  overstepping  the 
lunch  interval. 

Method. — The  methodical  clerk  makes  the  successful 
manager. 

Method  is  as  necessary  in  the  elementary  duties  as 
in  the  more  responsible  work. 

Do  one  thing  at  a  time. 
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When  you  have  several  things  to  do,  decide  quickly 
which  is  the  most  urgent,  and  do  it — on  no  account 
attempt  to  do  more  than  the  one  thing  at  the  same 
time. 

Your  desk  should  never  be  littered:  use  paper-weights 
and  keep  papers  neatly  under  them. 

Good  use  of  method  makes  your  work  not  only  much 
easier  to  get  through,  but  also  much  more  efficient, 
whilst  saving  you  a  greatsdeal  of  time. 

To  sum  up,  concentrate  all  your  attention  on  your 
job,  aim  high,  give  of  your  best,  and  you  will  "  make 
good  ! " 

In  the  words  of  R.  W.  Emerson — 

"  Do  that  which  is  assigned  thee,  and  thou  canst  not 
hope  too  much  or  dare  too  much/1 


CHAPTER  II 

WHAT  A  BANK   DOES 

WITHOUT  doubt,  the  advent  of  lady  clerks  has  done 
much  to  dispel  the  extraordinary  ignorance  of  even 
the  simplest  banking  transactions  which  formerly 
characterized  the  major  portion  of  the  community. 

It  would  be  difficult  now  to  find  a  counterpart  of  the 
old  lady  of  the  chestnut  who,  in  reply  to  the  cashier's 
question  to  whom  she  had  presented  a  cheque  for 
payment,  promptly  said:  "  Thank  ye,  I'll  take  it  hot, 
with  a  little  sugar." 

That  some  peculiar  ideas  still  prevail,  however,  is 
evidenced  by  the  story  told  by  a  merchant  anent  his 
visit  to  a  country  farmer,  who  kept  a  lot  of  money 
stored  in  his  house.  As  a  business  man,  the  merchant 
pointed  out  how  much  safer  it  would  be  to  open  an 
account  with  a  bank  and  place  the  money  on  deposit, 
adding  that  thereby  more  money  would  accumulate 
by  way  of  interest.  But  this  did  not  suit  the  farmer, 
who  was  afraid  the  bank  might  not  be  safe,  although 
it  transpired  that  he  was  holding  the  money  in  notes 
issued  by  the  identical  bank  which  he  was  afraid  to 
trust ! 

Again,  an  instance  is  on  record  where  a  customer 
drew  a  small  amount  from  deposit  and  expressed 
surprise  that  payment  was  made  in  silver  whereas  her 
deposit  had  all  been  made  in  gold.  Presumably  it  was 
expected  that  the  deposits  had  been  kept  in  pigeon-holes. 

Such  instances  are  nowadays  rare,  and  hourly  becoming 
more  exceptional.  With  banking  facilities  at  hand  in 
every  place  by  means  of  the  widespread  development 
of  branches,  few  people  are  left  unacquainted  with  some 
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kind  of  knowledge  of  at  least  elementary  rudiments  of 
banking. 

Nevertheless,  however  much  you  may  have  acquired 
from  the  outside  in  the  way  of  knowledge  of  banking 
routine,  you  will  very  soon  find,  on  entering  the  service, 
how  much  you  don't  know. 

Although  it  may  be  rather  of  academic  than  practical 
interest,  there  will  be  no  harm  in  knowing  what  the 
word  bank  means. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  fairly  certain  that  you  will  be  more 
interested  to  hear  about  it  now  that  you  can  count 
yourself  numbered  amongst  those  who  serve  therein. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Italian  banco,  which 
means  a  bench. 

This  is  how  it  came  to  have  its  present  meaning  of 
an  institution  dealing  with  money — 

The  original  bankers  were  Jews  in  Lombardy.  Hence 
"  Lombard  Street/'  the  home  of  London  bankers.  It 
was  their  custom  to  transact  business  in  the  market- 
place. Each  banker,  or  goldsmith,  as  he  was  then, 
had  a  banco,  a  bench,  on  which  to  carry  out  his  opera- 
tions. When  a  goldsmith  failed  and  could  not  meet  his 
liabilities,  the  populace  broke  up  his  bench;  so  we  have 
the  word  "  bankrupt/'  a  broken  bench,  which  is  applied 
now  to  a  man  who  cannot  pay  all  his  debts  and  has  to 
cease  business  in  consequence,  in  his  own  name  at 
least. 

Of  what  does  the  business  of  a  bank  consist  ? 

It  consists  primarily  in  dealing  with  money.  It 
buys  and  sells  money,  just  as  a  greengrocer  buys  and 
sells  apples.  By  money,  we  do  not  only  mean  cash — 
gold,  silver,  copper,  and  bank  notes,  but  also  many 
kinds  of  documents  representing  money,  or  based  upon 
money,  such  as  Bills  of  Exchange,  cheques,  etc. 

When  money  is  deposited  in  a  bank,  the  bank  buys 
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the  money  and  gives  in  exchange  a  credit  in  its  books, 
plus,  in  most  instances,  an  extra  amount  by  way  of 
interest.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  withdrawal  of 
money  is  made  by  the  customer,  the  bank  sells  back 
the  money.  The  bank  sells  money  when  it  gives  a  loan 
to  its  customers.  A  loan,  an  overdraft,  an  advance, 
these  practically  all  mean  the  same  thing. 

But  this  buying  and  selling  of  money,  although  the 
most  important  part  of  the  business,  is  by  no  means  all 
that  a  bank  does.  It  does  a  great  many  more  things 
besides;  indeed  of  late  years  the  number  and  variety 
of  things  that  banks  have  come  to  undertake  have 
multiplied  so  much  that  one  is  sometimes  tempted  to 
wonder  whether  there  is  very  much  left  that  they  are 
not  prepared  to  do. 

To  mention  some  of  the  outstanding  duties,  there  are — 

1.  The  collection  of  coupons. 

2.  Paying    subscriptions    for    customers    to    clubs, 
societies,  and  so  on,  or  making  periodical  payments 
according  to  a  standing  order. 

3.  Taking  charge  of  valuables. 

4.  Arranging  for  customers  to  obtain  money  in  other 
countries  where  they  are  visiting,  or  in  other  towns  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

5.  Receiving  subscriptions  for  shares  in  a  company; 
for  Government  issues,  such  as  War  Loans,  Exchequer 
Bonds,  etc. 

6.  Discounting  Bills  of  Exchange. 

7.  Buying  or  selling  stocks  and  shares  on  behalf  of 
its  customers:  this  is  done  through  a  stockbroker. 

8.  Acting  as  agents  for  other  banks. 

9.  Issuing  Circular  Notes  and  Letters  of  Credit. 

10.  Accepting  Bills  of  Exchange  for  customers. 

11.  Acting  as  Treasurers  for  Local  Authorities. 

12.  Acting  as  Trustees  and  Executors. 
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It  is,  perhaps,  quite  correct  to  add  that  on  many 
occasions  the  bank  manager  acts  as  general  financial 
adviser  and  family  lawyer.  His  advice  is  frequently 
sought  (if  not  always  acted  upon)  in  regard  to  invest- 
ments, and  the  walls  of  his  room — could  they  but  speak — 
might  relate  many  a  tale  of  dramatic  interest. 

A  pretty  long  list,  you  will  agree  ! 

To  go  into  all  these  duties,  what  they  involve  and  how 
they  are  done,  is  not  in  the  province  of  these  "  Talks/1 
All  we  are  going  to  try  to  do  here  is  to  get  a  grasp  of 
the  simple  transactions:  having  got  that,  you  will  the 
more  readily  be  able  to  understand  those  which  you 
may  study  from  the  numerous  text-books  available, 
or  which  may  come  before  you  as  your  experience  widens. 


CHAPTER  III 

BOOK-KEEPING 

IN  spite  of  the  fact  that  bank  book-keeping  systems 
differ,  it  is  possible  to  examine  general  principles  under- 
lying them  all.  Many  of  the  differences,  indeed,  resolve 
themselves  into  a  mere  matter  of  terms.  If  you  find 
that  some  of  the  details  in  this  part  of  our  "  Talks  " 
do  not  fit  in  exactly  with  the  particular  system  with 
which  you  are  concerned,  you  will  nevertheless  find 
therein  a  sufficient  agreement  to  justify  the  time  spent 
in  consideration. 

To  anyone  acquainted  with  first  principles  of  book- 
keeping, a  bank's  system  will  present  no  difficulties. 
All  that  is  required  to  master  it  is  ordinary  intelligence 
and  common  sense  applied  with  patience. 

Get  to  know,  as  early  as  possible,  the  reason  and 
meaning  of  entries  which  you  are  called  upon  to  make. 
By  this  means  the  whole  system  will  quickly  become  clear. 

The  Double  Entry  system  is  adhered  to,  of  course; 
the  whole  system  practically  resting  upon  a  basis 
represented  by  the  Journal  (or  Day-book)  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Ledger  on  the  other. 

For  convenience  sake,  the  term  "  Journal "  is  employed 
throughout  in  these  "  Talks  ";  you  will  understand  that 
it  is  but  another  name  for  Day-book. 

It  will  therefore  best  suit  our  purpose  to  consider, 
at  this  juncture,  the  main  points  of  the  Journal  and 
Ledger  respectively,  glancing  also  at  the  Pass-book. 

The  Journal. — You  have  probably  some  knowledge 
of  book-keeping,  and  you  will  be  familiar  with  the 
word  "  Journal." 

In  the  bank,  the  Journal  is  practically  the  Day-book. 
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All  the  entries  of  the  day  go  through  the  Journals, 
which  are  split  up  into  books  according  to  each  bank's 
convenience  and  system:  as  for  instance  "Current 
Accounts  Journal/'  "  Deposit  Accounts  Journal/' 
"  Sundries  Journal/'  and  so  on. 

They  are  also  further  divided,  where  necessary,  into 
alphabetical  sections,  such  as  A  to  G,  H  to  O,  P  to  Z;  the 
respective  totals  being  summarized  in  a  Totals  Book. 
Sometimes  these  divisions  are  unconsciously  humorous: 
for  instance,  "  CUM  to  DIG/1  "  GO  to  HIM/' 

There  are  two  sides  always  to  the  Journal,  a  Dr. 
and  Cr.  side. ' 

On  the  debtor  side  are  entered  the  items  paid  into  the 
customer's  account,  debiting  the  bank;  conversely,  on 
the  credit  side  are  entered  the  items  of  cheques  and  bills 
paid  by  the  bank  on  behalf  of  the  customer,  or  items 
charged  to  the  customer,  as  the  cost  of  a  cheque  book, 
for  example,  for  which  the  bank  is  credited. 

For  every  debit  entry  there  is  a  credit  one  to  corre- 
spond, which  is,  of  course,  the  double-entry  book-keeping 
system,  by  means  of  which  balancing  the  one  side 
against  the  other  assures  the  completeness  and  accuracy 
of  the  day's  entries;  the  Journals  are  balanced  each  day. 

In  one  bank's  system,  at  least,  the  Journals  are 
divided  into  four  columns  on  each  side,  for  cash,  bills, 
transfers,  and  totals  respectively,  only  the  name  of  the 
account  and  amount  of  each  transaction  being  entered; 
these  entries  are  ticked  off  against  the  entries  in  the 
Ledgers. 

Let  me  give  you  some  advice  about  Journalizing — 

Great  care  is  essential:  be  accurate,  whether  in  the 
name  of  the  account  or  the  figures. 

A  mistake  may  involve  what  is  commonly  known 
amongst  bank  men  as  a  "  grind  " — a  wrong  figure 
throws  out  the  whole  balance  for  the  day,  and  often 
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means  much  patient  and  laborious  checking.  The 
worst  of  it  is  that  it  very  often  means  an  extra  hour 
or  two  at  the  end  of  the  day  to  those  whose  duty  it  is 
to  balance  the  Journals;  and,  worst  of  all,  sometimes 
those  who  have  that  unhappy  task  are  persons  who 
have  not  made  the  entries.  In  that  case  they  are 
completely  in  your  hands  and  you  will,  therefore,  by 
exercising  great  care  in  making  entries,  make  sure  that 
you  do  not  inflict  any  unnecessary  labour  upon  them. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  figures  mistaken  for 
each  other,  when  made  carelessly — 

4  and  11;  3  and  8;  5  and  8;  2  and  7;  1  and  6;  9  and  7. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  most  common:  there  is  no  lack 
of  opportunity  for  going  wrong,  but  equally  there  is  no 
need  to  do  so  provided  a  habit  of  making  clear  and 
unmistakable  figures  is  cultivated.  Bad  figures  are 
nearly  always  hurried  figures — until  practice  has  made 
perfect  your  figures,  don't  hurry  them:  that's  the  great 
secret  of  accuracy. 

A  clerk  who  cannot  make  decent  figures  is  a  standing 
menace  to  the  peace  of  mind  of  his  fellow  clerks,  and 
deserves  to  be  transported.  Those  whose  careless 
figures  have  kept  clerks  long  after  the  time  when  they 
should  have  finished,  are  justifiably  consigned  to  an 
awful  fate,  from  which  only  the  intervention  of  a  night's 
rest  has  saved  them.  So  much  for  the  figures. 

Now  in  entering  the  names  of  accounts,  care  must 
also  be  exercised.  "  No.  2  Account/'  "  No.  3  Account," 
"  Private  Account,"  and  so  on:  these  must  be  carefully 
entered.  Even  names,  if  badly  written,  can  cause 
awkward  mistakes.  Initials  particularly  be  careful 
with;  make  your  "  J's  "  and  "  I's  "  and  "  T's  "  distinct. 
A  "  J  "  written  with  a  short  loop  thus,  J,  means  also, 
an  "  I."  If  you  have  accounts  "  Isaac  Williams " 
and  "  John  Williams,"  which  is  this  intended  for  ? 
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"  T's  "  and  "  S's  "  are  sometimes  pitfalls. 

Where  there  is  only  one  initial  to  a  name,  a  good  thing 
is  to  show,  whenever  you  can,  the  Christian  name  in 
full,  or  at  least  in  an  abbreviated  form — for  example, 
"Thos.  Jones/1  "  Jas.  Williams  "—there  is  then  less 
likelihood  of  entries  for  Thomas  Jones  going  to  an  account 
of  "Tudor  Jones/'  or  of  "James  Williams "  being 
mistaken  for  "  Jessie  Williams/1  Where  there  are 
accounts  of  the  same  Christian  and  Surnames,  the  bank 
usually  asks  the  customer  to  add  a  short  address,  such 
as  "  High  Street "  or  "  Clapham,"  for  purposes  of 
distinction:  as  a  general  rule  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
getting  the  customer  to  do  this,  nor  is  such  a  request 
resented,  as  it  is  for  the  customer's  own  protection  as 
much  as  the  bank's. 

There  are  many  subsidiary  books. 

The  chief  of  these  is  the  Waste  Book,  or  Counter 
Book,  which  is  usually  kept  at  the  counter. 

In  this  all  the  entries  arising  from  transactions  at 
the  counter  are  entered:  there  is  a  Waste  Book  for  each 
cashier  so  that  he  can  at  the  end  of  the  day  balance  his 
cash  against  the  totals  of  his  own  operations.  Waste 
Books  differ  a  good  deal.  In  the  case  of  some  banks, 
the  merest  details  are  entered,  only  the  name  and  amount 
of  each  cash  transaction  being  shown — that  is  sufficient 
to  enable  the  cash  to  be  balanced.  The  vouchers  then 
go  straight  to  the  Journals,  and  the  cash  columns  of 
the  Journals  must  agree  with  the  totals  of  the  Waste 
Book.  Of  course,  there  are  in  the  Waste  Books,  as  in 
all  books  of  entry,  two  sides,  the  Dr.  and  the  Cr.  On  the 
Dr.  side  the  cashier  is  debited  with  what  he  receives, 
and  on  the  Cr.  side  with  what  he  pays  out. 

The  cashier's  balance  books  are  merely  memorandum 
books:  they  show  details  of  the  actual  cash  in  each 
cashier's  till,  and  enable  him  to  balance  each  day's 
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work.  To  balance  with  ease  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
accuracy  in  entries  must  have  been  displayed,  albeit 
getting  things  right  is  an  art  in  itself.  Knowing  where 
to  look  for  a  mistake  seems  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  met  with  by  the  novice. 

One  good  rule  is,  try  your  additions  first,  not  forgetting 
to  carry  the  trial  right  through  to  the  very  last  figure 
of  the  summary.  To  put  it  in  another  way,  make  quite 
sure  that  the  difference  you  are  going  to  look  for  is  the 
actual  difference.  Instances  occur  frequently  where  a 
difference  is  searched  for,  high  and  low,  involving 
vexatious  checking  of  entries  for  days  back  (or  even 
longer),  whilst  all  the  time  the  difference  lies  in  an 
addition  of  the  final  trial !  Hours  spent  in  useless 
labour  looking  for  a  mistake  which  should  have  been 
found  in  a  few  moments. 

Still,  it  isn't  always  in  the  additions,  unfortunately; 
so,  the  additions  all  checked,  see  if  your  difference  is 
a  reversion. 

To  know  a  reversion  is  a  great  help  in  locating  errors. 
Suppose  you  are  £15  14s.  Id.  wrong.  Is  it  a  reversion  ? 
Let  us  see — 

Put  the  difference  down  £15    14s.   Id.  £     s.  d. 

Subtract  the  pence  figure  (1)  from  imaginary  zero 
above,  borrowing  twelve  pence;  result,  lid.  .  .  15  14  1 

-  11 

Carry  this  result,  lid.,  to  a  place  in  the  shillings 
column  above  your  shillings  difference,  paying  back 
the  twelve  pence  borrowed  in  the  pence  column, 
and  subtract:  thus — 

(14  +  1)  =  15  from  11; 

borrowing  /I  -•  16s.          .          .          .  -  11     - 

15  14     1 

-  16   11 

Carry  the  16  over  your  figures  in  the  £1  column,  and 

repeat  the  subtraction            .          .          .          .               16  11  - 

15  14  1 

-  16  11 
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Now  see,  your  difference  is  a  reversion  of  the  figures 
appearing  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  your  sum,  viz., 
£16  11s.— and  16s.  lid. 

It  is  most  important  in  making  corrections  to  see 
that  you  carry  the  corrections  right  through;  where  you 
are  dealing,  for  instance,  with  a  number  of  sheets, 
each  with  its  own  totals,  a  correction  made  should 
forthwith  be  made  also  in  the  relative  summary  and 
final  trial.  However  obvious  that  may  seem,  it  is  none 
the  less  desirable  to  point  it  out,  experience  having 
proved,  time  and  again,  that  neglect  thereof  is  more 
common  than  might  be  supposed.  Calling  out  figures 
by  one  person  to  another  is  responsible  for  lots  of 
mistakes. 

Take  the  figures  called  out  as  "  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight,  five  " — 

What  are  we  to  make  of  that  ? 

Is  it  intended  for  £128  5s.,  or  £120  8s.  5d.,  or 
£128  Os.  5d  ? 

It  might  be  any  one  of  these,  don't  you  think  ? 

To  get  over  the  difficulty,  let  me  suggest,  call  out  the 
word  "  pounds  " — 

(a)  When  the  amount  in  pounds  is  a  multiple  of  ten. 

(b)  When  there  are  no  shillings,  in  this  case  calling 
out  also  the  word  "  pence.7' 

(c)  When  there  are  no  pence. 

With  that  simple  rule  in  mind,  these  amounts  called 
out  become — 

(a)  One  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  eight  and  five 
(£120   8s.  5d.). 

(b)  One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pounds  and  five 
pence  (£128   Os.  5d.). 

(c)  One  hundred    and    twenty-eight     pounds,    five 
(£128   5s.  Od.). 

When  trials  turn  out  wrong — as  they  sometimes  will 
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do  from  sheer  perversity — don't  make  the  fatal  mistake 
of  sitting  down  to  cry  about  it. 

Oh,  the  hopeless  despair  one  sometimes  sees  on  the 
face  of  a  Journal  clerk  when  the  trial  is  wrong  !  You 
may  be  very  sure  that  the  clerk  who  takes  his  mis- 
fortune lying  down  is  going  to  be  twice  as  long  in 
getting  it  right. 

No.  Tackle  the  thing  right  away;  take  a  grip  of  it 
methodically;  and  lo  !  the  cloud  melts  away. 

The  Ledger. — Of  the  book-keeping  books,  the  Ledger 
is  easily  first  in  importance. 

In  it  are  recorded  all  the  operations  of  the  customer's 
account  with  the  bank. 

There  are  two  columns  for  the  figures  of  the  actual 
transactions,  the  left-hand  side  (that  is  the  Dr.  side) 
recording  what  the  bank  has  paid  on  behalf  of  the 
customer,  and  the  right-hand  side  (that  is  the  Cr.  side) 
showing  what  he  has  paid  in,  or  what  has  been  received 
by  the  bank  for  his  account. 

There  are  also  columns  showing  the  balance  of  the 
account,  the  interest  charged  or  allowed,  and  other 
necessary  details.  At  the  head  of  each  account  are 
recorded  the  full  names,  address,  and  occupation  of  the 
customer;  also  particulars  regarding  the  operations  of  the 
account,  such  as  the  rates  of  commission  and  interest, 
the  limit  of  overdraft  allowed,  value  of  the  security  held 
thereagainst,  and  other  details  affecting  the  account. 

In  the  case  of  an  account  in  the  name  of  a  lady,  it 
is  necessary  to  state  whether  she  is  a  spinster,  married 
woman,  or  widow. 

Moreover,  it  is  usual  to  state  also  if  any  credits  are 
open  for  the  customer,  and  to  record  particulars  of 
any  stops  placed  against  cheques  issued.  Briefly,  the 
heading  of  a  Ledger  ought  to  give  a  complete  summary 
of  the  customer's  relation  to  the  bank. 
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Where  the  large-Ledger  system  is  in  vogue,  Ledgers 
are  divided  alphabetically  into  sections,  such  as  A  to  G, 
H  to  O,  P  to  Z,  one  Ledger  containing  accounts  which 
come  within  the  alphabetical  limits  of  a  section.  These 
divisions  into  sections  are  made  according  to  require- 
ments: in  a  large  office  with  very  many  accounts  the 
divisions,  or  sections,  are  naturally  more  numerous 
than  in  a  branch  bank  with  comparatively  few  accounts. 

In  the  case  of  a  large  account,  that  is,  an  account 
with  numerous  operations,  one  entire  Ledger  might  be 
needed — or  one  Ledger  kept  for  several  accounts  of 
one  customer.  You  see  the  principle.  The  effect  of 
dividing  into  sections  is  not  confined  only  to  facility  in 
reference,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  enabling  each 
section  to  be  balanced  separately  with  the  corresponding 
Journal:  the  labour  involved  in  searching  for  an  error 
is  thus  greatly  reduced,  especially  when  making  periodical 
"  trials  "  of  the  balances  in  the  Ledger.  In  addition  to 
the  two  sets  of  Ledgers,  "  Current  Account  Ledgers  " 
and  "  Deposit  Account  Ledgers,"  for  current  and 
deposit  accounts  respectively,  there  are  others  such  as 
"  Impersonal  Accounts,"  "  Undivided  Profits,"  "  Invest- 
ments/' and  so  on.  Current  accounts  are  those  frequently 
operated  upon,  as  in  a  business  account  with  transactions 
every  day,  which  almost  invariably  bear  a  commission. 

Deposit  accounts  are  usually  personal  or  private 
accounts,  when  the  transactions  passing  through  are 
comparatively  few,  or  with  few  withdrawals. 

Each  office  of  the  bank  will  have  its  own  General 
Ledger,  which  is  a  summary  of  all  transactions.  By 
means  of  this  the  complete  position  of  Assets  and 
Liabilities  can  be  ascertained  at  any  moment. 

The  main  object  of  these  "  Talks  "  being  to  bring  to 
your  notice  points  of  practical  utility  in  your  work, 
it  is  not  intended  to  enter  into  detailed  explanations 
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of  system.  Perhaps  one  may  be  allowed  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  series  of  articles  on  Elementary  Banking 
which  have  appeared  recently  in  the  pages  of  the 
Bankers'  Magazine.  You  will  find  in  them  full  explana- 
tions of  book-keeping  as  employed  in  banks.  Legibility 
is  of  paramount  importance  in  keeping  a  Ledger.  Abbre- 
viations should  be  used,  but  with  discretion:  if  you  are 
unaccustomed  to  their  use  it  is  advisable  to  consult 
someone  with  experience  of  the  work  to  help  you  out 
at  the  commencement.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  lay  down 
a  hard  and  fast  rule  in  the  matter:  generally  speaking, 
a  word  abbreviated  by  quoting  the  initial  letter  and 
leading  consonants  will  be  found  satisfactory,  e.g., 
Ldn. — London;  Mch. — Manchester;  and  so  on.  If  your 
Ledgers  record  names  of  payees  of  cheques,  don't 
abbreviate  those:  only  the  surname,  however,  need 
be  quoted. 

Interest  is  worked  in  some  banks  by  the  decimal 
system,  the  products  being  thrown  out  whenever  a 
transaction  occurs  in  the  account.  This  is  to  be  com- 
mended as  an  accurate  method  of  calculating  day  to 
day  interest;  the  sterling  amount  of  interest,  also,  being 
easily  and  quickly  ascertained  by  conversion  at  any 
given  time.  In  making  use  of  this  system,  totals  of 
products  should  be  made  whenever  there  is  a  change 
of  rate. 

The  Pass-book. — A  pass-book  is  a  copy  of  a  customer's 
account  supplied  to  him  by  the  bank.  As  soon  as  an 
account  is  opened,  the  bank  makes  out  a  pass-book 
in  which  all  the  transactions  between  the  bank  and 
customer  which  go  through  the  Ledger  are  recorded. 

Two  points  require  specially  noticing. 

The  first  is  that  the  entries  in  the  pass-book  are  copies 
from  the  Ledger.  The  book  is  supposed  to  be  a  state- 
ment of  account  of  the  customer  according  to  the  bank's 
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Ledger.  It  is  therefore  not  correct  that  entries  should 
be  made  in  the  pass-book  unless  and  until  these  entries 
are  in  the  Ledger.  Otherwise  a  mistake  or  omission 
in  the  Ledger  might  go  undetected  for  a  long  time, 
whereas  if  the  pass-book  be  a  copy  of  entries  in  the 
Ledger,  the  customer,  when  examining  it,  will  at  once 
notice  anything  wrong,  and  draw  the  attention  of  the 
bank  to  the  mistake. 

The  second  point  I  wish  you  particularly  to  notice 
is  that  under  no  circumstances  whatever  should  the 
customer,  or  anyone  other  than  a  bank  official,  put 
entries  in  the  pass-book.  Sometimes  when  a  pass-book 
has  been  in  a  customer's  hands,  he  sends  it  into  the  bank, 
and  you  find  he  has  written  some  entries  in  it  himself. 
If  you  drop  across  a  case  where  that  has  happened, 
report  it  immediately  to  the  Manager  or  Chief  Accoun- 
tant, or  to  whomsoever  you  are  instructed  to  refer  such 
matters.  It  is  most  important  that  the  bank  should 
inform  the  customer  at  once  of  the  impropriety  of  such 
a  proceeding,  so  that  it  shall  not  occur  again.  % 

The  pass-book  entries  generally  give  the  date,  name 
of  payee,  and  amount  of  payments  made  by  the  bank; 
and  on  the  other  side,  dates  and  amounts  of  cash  or 
cheques  deposited  by  the  customer. 

In  most  banks  now,  the  pass-book  is  headed  Dr.  the 
bank  in  Account  with  the  customer,  thus:  "Dr.  the 
London  Banking  Co.,  Ltd.,  in  Account  with  Thomas 
Williams,  Esq."  The  effect  of  this  heading,  you  will 
observe,  is  that  all  amounts  paid  into  the  bank  are  put 
on  the  left-hand  side,  that  is  the  Dr.  side  of  the  pass- 
book, whilst  on  the  right-hand  or  Cr.  side  will  be  found 
the  entries  for  amounts  withdrawn. 

Some  banks,  however,  still  adhere  to  the  original 
custom  by  heading  the  pass-book  "  Dr.  Thomas 
Williams,  Esq.,  in  Account  with  the  London  Banking 

*— (X735) 
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Co.,  Ltd."  The  entries  then  are  the  other  way  round. 
Amounts  withdrawn  on  the  left-hand  or  Dr.  side ; 
those  paid  in,  on  the  right-hand  or  Cr.  side. 

Sometimes  the  words  "  Amounts  withdrawn  "  and 
"  Amounts  deposited  "  are  printed  at  the  top  of  each 
page  of  the  pass-book  on  their  respective  sides,  so  that 
it  is  hardly  possible  for  the  customer  to  be  in  any 
confusion.  I  need  hardly  point  out  how  necessary  it  is 
that  a  pass-book  be  neatly  and  accurately  written. 
When  you  write  up  a  pass-book,  always  make  an 
addition  of  each  side  before  passing  it  away,  and  see 
that  each  total  agrees  with  the  Ledger;  if  any  entries 
have  been  omitted  or  wrongly  copied,  the  error  or  omis- 
sion will  thus  be  detected.  These  totals  need  not 
necessarily  be  made  in  the  pass-book  itself,  and  if  they 
are  they  should  be  lightly  interlined  in  pencil.  But  as 
soon  as  every  line  on  one  side  be  filled  up,  a  total  is 
made  at  the  bottom  of  each  side  and  carried  forward  to 
the  next  page. 

Totals  on  each  side  are  made  up  to  the  same  date, 
so  that  when  carried  over  they  represent  the  actual 
position  of  the  account  at  the  date  upon  which  the  filled 
up  side  has  arrived. 

As  a  rule,  balances  are  not  shown  in  the  pass-book; 
though  I  understand  some  London  banks  show  them 
in  a  column  provided  for  the  purpose;  where  this  is  not 
the  case,  the  customer  can  always  strike  the  balance 
for  himself  by  taking  the  difference  between  the  totals 
of  each  side. 

Mistakes  should  never  be  erased  either  in  a  pass-book 
or  in  any  of  the  bank's  books.  An  incorrect  entry 
must  be  neatly  ruled  through,  preferably  in  red  ink, 
and  the  correct  one  placed  above  it  and  clearly  shown. 
All  corrections  should  be  initialed  by  an  official 
authorized  so  to  do.  When  altering  a  figure,  for  instance, 
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do  not  alter  it  by  placing  the  correct  over  the  incorrect 
one,  thus — $;  this  remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease: 
cross  out  the  incorrect  figure  and  show  the  correct  one 

Q 

above,  thus — %.  It  is  noted  with  regret  that  it  appears 
to  be  a  very  common  practice  of  clerks  to  make  correc- 
tions in  the  bad  way  of  altering  the  figure  itself  instead 
of  in  the  much  clearer  manner  described.  Covering  up 
one  figure  with  another  is  most  confusing,  and  it  is  never 
quite  clear  what  is  really  meant: 

Pass-books  are  left  with  the  bank  from  time  to  time 
to  be  written  up.  Never  let  one  be  given  out  unless  it  is 
written  up  to  date.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  check  it  with 
the  Ledger  before  giving  it  out,  if  practicable;  although, 
if  the  pass-books  are  systematically  and  carefully 
written  up,  so  that  when  sorted  away  ready  for  the 
cashier  to  give  out  they  can  be  relied  upon  to  be  up  to 
date,  there  ought  to  be  no  necessity  to  refer  to  the 
Ledger. 

They  should  be  frequently  left  with  the  bank,  especially 
where  the  account  is  often  operated  upon.  If  you  get 
one  to  write  up  which  you  find  has  not  been  in  for  a  long 
time,  it  is  as  well  to  report  it  to  the  Accountant,  so  that, 
if  desirable,  the  bank  may  draw  the  customer's  attention 
to  the  matter.  There  is  usually  a  request  printed  in 
the  book  asking  for  it  to  be  left  from  time  to  time, 
but  I  am  afraid  customers  do  not  always  make  a  point 
of  reading  these  printed  notices.  Don't  leave  blank 
spaces  in  a  pass-book.  When  you  carry  over  totals, 
rule  a  neat  red  line  through  the  unused  space  in  the  side 
which  shows  it — from  the  left-hand  bottom  corner 
up  to  the  line  of  pence  column  directly  underneath  the 
latest  entry.  If  you  recollect  that,  in  a  sense,  the  pass- 
book is  the  only  means  by  which  a  customer  can  judge 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  bank's  clerical  work  is 
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performed,  you  will  realize  how  important  it  is  for  the 
writing  up  to  be  done  cleanly  and  neatly.  This  point 
has  been  already  referred  to  in  the  remarks  on  hand- 
writing in  Chapter  I,  but  it  is  of  sufficient  importance 
to  bear  repetition. 

A  duplicate  pass-book  may  be  issued  if  the  original  is 
lost.  This,  however,  should  only  be  done  on  the  authority 
of  the  Manager,  who  will  get  the  customer  first  to  make 
every  effort  to  find  the  missing  book.  More  often  than 
not,  when  a  customer  says  he  (or  she,  dare  we  say  ?) 
cannot  find  the  pass-book,  upon  being  pressed  to  make 
a  thorough  search,  it  turns  out  that  it  has  found  an 
unaccustomed  home  in  some  out-of-the-way  corner  of 
his  office,  or  house.  Perhaps,  who  knows,  during  Spring 
Cleaning  !  However,  when  one  is  necessary,  it  should 
be  clearly  marked  "  duplicate,"  preferably  in  red  ink, 
and  a  note  made  in  the  Ledger  that  a  duplicate  pass-book 
has  been  issued.  Should  the  original  turn  up,  the  bank 
should  obtain  possession  of  it  and  rule  through  all  the 
blank  spaces.  Put  the  Ledger  folio  number  of  the 
account  on  the  pass-book  label,  so  that  it  may  be 
quickly  referred  to. 


CHAPTER  IV 

OPENING  AN   ACCOUNT 

THERE  are  certain  formalities  to  be  gone  through,  as 
well  as  certain  conditions  to  be  observed,  before  an 
account  can  be  opened. 

It  is  a  common  fallacy  that  if  a  man  has  a  sum  of 
money  he  can  go  to  any  bank  and  open  an  account 
and  become  a  customer,  by  reason  only  of  the  fact  that 
he  wishes  to  deposit  the  money,  and  that  nothing  further 
is  required.  Of  course,  it  is  not  meant  to  infer  that 
any  bank  is  so  independent  or  overrun  with  customers 
as  to  decline  an  account  without  a  very  good  reason. 

What  is  desired  to  emphasize  is  that  the  mere  possession 
of  money  does  not,  ipso  facto ,  give  anyone  a  right  to 
open  an  account. 

To  every  contract  there  are  at  least  two  parties: 
opening  an  account  brings  into  being  a  distinct  con- 
tract as  between  the  bank  and  its  customer,  inasmuch 
as  their  relations  then  become  that  of  debtor  and 
creditor.  It  is  an  old-fashioned  idea  that  a  bank  is  an 
institution  to  take  charge  of  people's  money  until 
such  time  as  it  is  required;  not  only  old-fashioned,  but 
misleading — misleading  because  it  implies  that  the 
money  is  held  in  trust,  as  it  were,  whereas  it  is  nothing 
of  the  sort.  Remember  that  a  bank  buys  and  sells 
money,  and  becomes  thereby  either  debtor  or  creditor, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

It  is  quite  clear,  then,  that  the  bank  is  not  bound  to 
enter  into  such  a  relation,  or  make  such  contract, 
without  having  its  own  inclinations  consulted  and  con- 
sidered; it  is  entitled,  if  it  wishes,  to  refuse  to  open  an 
account.  Obviously,  then,  certain  conditions  must 
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reasonably  be  fulfilled.  Of  what  these  conditions  consist, 
an  examination  of  the  usual  procedure  to  be  followed 
will  best  show. 

Personal  Account. — First  of  all,  the  bank  requires 
some  kind  of  introduction.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  any- 
one to  bring  in  money  in  order  to  open  an  account.  He 
is  asked  to  supply  a  reference  (if  he  is  personally  unknown 
to  the  bank)  either  to  some  person  whom  the  bank 
knows,  or  to  some  other  bank,  so  that  an  enquiry  can 
be  made  in  order  to  ascertain  that  the  proposed  account 
is  a  bond  fide  one.  Until  the  bank  has  been  able  by  this 
means  to  make  sure  of  the  respectability  of  the  proposing 
customer,  a  cheque-book  is  not  issued  to  him.  Otherwise 
a  bank  might  conceivably  assist  a  rogue. 

Suppose  a  man  deposits  a  small  amount  and  obtains 
a  cheque-book  on  the  strength  of  it,  afterwards  pro- 
ceeding to  issue  cheques  and  obtain  goods  thereagainst, 
knowing  that  there  is  not  the  money  in  his  account 
to  meet  them,  the  fraud  has  been  made  possible  by  his 
possession  of  the  cheque-book,  and  the  bank  accepting 
the  account  and  issuing  the  cheque-book  without  first 
having  made  proper  enquiries  as  to  the  respectability 
of  the  man,  is  very  much  to  blame. 

Sometimes  strangers  are  apt  to  jib  a  little  at  this 
necessity  for  an  introduction,  but  on  the  whole  it  can 
be  managed  with  a  little  tact  and  an  explanation  of 
the  utility  of  the  system  in  protecting  all  honest  people. 

Rather  lose  an  account  than  run  the  risk  of  putting 
cheque-forms  in  the  hands  of  a  stranger. 

After  all,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  presenting 
this  matter  of  reference  to  the  veriest  stranger,  provided 
it  is  done  in  the  right  way.  It  ought  to  be,  and  usually 
is,  quite  easy  to  find  out  in  conversation  whether  the 
proposed  customer  already  has  an  account  at  any  other 
bank,  or  if  he  has  recently  closed  one. 
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If  the  latter  proves  to  be  the  case,  he  will  very  likely 
be  quite  ready  to  tell  you  the  reason  for  changing  his 
bank.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  equally  easy  to 
discover  whether  he  knows  anyone  in  your  district 
with  whom  you  are  acquainted. 

Having  obtained  a  reference  of  some  sort,  you  have 
something  to  go  upon  and  are  in  a  position  to  make 
whatever  enquiries  you  may  deem  to  be  necessary, 
before  issuing  a  cheque-book.  Experience  teaches  on 
this  point  that  very  few  people  expect  to  be  allowed 
to  issue  cheques  right  away;  there  is  almost  invariably 
an  interval  of  some  time,  though  perhaps  only  short, 
which  is  sufficient  to  enable  the  result  of  judicious 
enquiries  to  prove  that  the  transaction  is  bond  fide. 
Pending  the  result  of  enquiry,  the  bank  can  accept  the 
deposit. 

A  specimen  of  the  person's  signature  is  taken  in  the 
Signature  Book  so  that  his  signature  can  be  verified 
as  required.  Full  particulars  should  be  taken  at  the 
opening  of  the  account :  all  Christian  names  and  Surname, 
address,  and  occupation.  If  a  lady,  whether  spinster, 
married  woman,  or  widow. 

Joint  Accounts. — If  an  account  is  opened  in  the  name 
of  two  or  more  persons,  a  written  authority  must  be 
taken,  signed  by  them  all,  stating  whether  any  one  or 
more  are  to  sign  cheques,  and  if,  on  the  decease  of  one 
or  more  of  them,  the  balance  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
survivor  or  survivors. 

In  the  absence  of  a  specific  authority  to  pay  to  the 
survivor  on  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties  in  a  joint 
account,  the  bank  usually  obtains  the  authority  of  the 
deceased  party's  executors  before  allowing  the  survivors 
to  draw  further  on  the  account. 

Partnership  Accounts. — When  a  firm  opens  an  account, 
the  bank  will  obtain  the  signatures  of  all  active  partners, 
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and  all  particulars  regarding  them,  and  in  the  ordinary 
course  any  one  partner  has  the  right  to  sign  on  the 
firm's  account. 

But  the  firm  may  instruct  the  bank  to  honour  only 
signatures  of  two  or  more,  in  which  case  it  is  bound  to 
follow  carefully  the  instructions.  Opportunity  afforded 
by  the  opening  of  the  account  should  be  fully  taken 
advantage  of  to  obtain  written  instructions  as  to  any 
authorities  for  indorsing  as  well  as  signing,  and  for  any 
other  matters  which  may  arise  in  connection  with 
handling  the  pass-book,  and  so  on. 

In  this  way  matters  are  placed  on  a  proper  footing 
at  the  outset. 

Joint  Stock  Company's  Accounts. — When  an  account 
is  opened  with  a  joint  stock  company,  the  bank  should 
obtain  the  following  documents — 

1.  A  request  (signed  by  the  Secretary  or  other  properly 
constituted  official  of  the  company)  from  the  Directors 
to  open  an  account  in  the  name  of  the  company. 

2.  Certificate    of    Registration    (for    inspection    and 
return). 

3.  Copy    of    the    Memorandum     and     Articles    of 
Association. 

4.  Certified  copy  of  a  resolution   of  the  Board  of 
Directors  regulating  the  conduct  of  the  account.    This 
should  be  signed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  meeting  at 
which  the  resolution  was  carried,  and  by  the  Secretary. 

5.  Specimen  signature  of  each  Director,  and  of  each 
official  authorized  to  sign  or  indorse. 

Also,  if  the  company  has  been  registered  since 
31st  December,  1900,  or  if  it  has  issued  on  its  formation 
an  invitation  to  the  public  to  subscribe  for  its  shares, 
the  bank  should  have,  for  inspection  and  return,  the 
Certificate  of  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies 
that  the  company  is  entitled  to  commence  business. 
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If,  however,  the  company  was  registered  before 
1st  January,  1901,  or  if  it  does  not  on  its  formation 
invite  subscriptions  for  its  shares  from  the  public,  or  if 
it  is  a  private  company,  this  Certificate  is  not  required. 

Executors'  Accounts. — When  an  account  is  opened 
in  the  names  of  executors,  e.g.,  "  Executors  of  Joseph 
Smith/*  a  form  of  authority  should  be  signed  by  all 
the  executors  stating  precisely  in  what  way  and  by 
which  executor  or  executors  cheques  are  to  be  signed. 
Sometimes  executors  open  the  account  in  their  joint 
names,  without  any  reference  to  executorship,  and  in 
this  case  the  account  is  simply  a  joint  account  and  subject 
to  the  usual  regulations  governing  a  joint  account. 

On  the  death  of  one  executor,  the  surviving  executor 
or  executors  are  entitled  to  continue  the  account. 

On  the  death  of  a  sole,  or  sole  surviving  executor, 
his  executor  can  operate  the  account  unless  there  are 
instructions  to  the  contrary  in  the  will  of  the  deceased 
executor. 

Probate  of  the  will  of  a  deceased  customer  is  exhibited 
and  registered  in  the  bank's  books:  until  that  is  done, 
no  one  is  permitted  to  draw  upon  the  deceased 
customer's  account. 

Trust  Accounts. — It  is  undesirable  for  accounts  to  be 
opened  as  Trust  Accounts;  banks  prefer  that  trustees 
should  open  such  accounts  merely  in  their  joint  names. 

If  a  bank  opens  an  account  in  the  name  of  the  trust, 
it  may  have  to  show  that  every  transaction  complies 
with  the  conditions  of  the  trust,  which  involves  a 
scrutiny  and  care  not  compatible  with  the  course  of 
its  business. 

Trustees,  or  at  any  rate  the  general  run  of  them,  are 
very  reasonable  to  deal  with,  and  do  not  raise  any  objec- 
tion to  having  the  account  in  their  joint  names  without 
reference  to  the  trust  to  which  it  may  refer. 
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They  can  best  indicate  the  nature  of  the  account  to 
themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  showing  to  the 
bank  that  it  refers  to  a  trust,  by  adding  the  name  of 
the  trust.  For  example:  "  Arthur  Morris  and  Walter 
Haigh,  Account  Jones/'  would  indicate  simply  a  joint 
account  to  the  bank,  and  would  serve  the  purpose  of 
the  trustees  just  as  well  as:  "  Arthur  Morris  and  Walter 
Haigh,  Trustees  of  Thomas  Jones."  In  the  case  of  the 
latter  title,  the  bank  could  hardly  deny  knowledge  of  a 
trust  in  the  event  of  any  difficulties  arising.  Difficulties 
are  most  likely  to  arise  when  a  customer  has  both  a  trust 
account  and  a  private  account  with  the  bank.  Suppose 
that  he  has  an  overdraft  on  his  private  account  which 
he  pays  off,  or  reduces,  by  means  of  a  cheque  on  the 
trust  account:  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  bank  knew 
the  trust  account  as  such,  it  might  very  conceivably 
be  held  responsible  if  the  trustee  had  no  right  to  the 
amount  withdrawn  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  his 
personal  indebtedness. 

Notice  particularly  a  point  in  which  an  account 
opened  as  trustees  differs  from  one  opened  as  executors. 
In  the  case  of  the  latter  we  have  already  said  that  an 
authority  may  be  taken  in  writing  for  any  one  or  more 
of  the  executors  to  sign  on  the  account. 

A  like  authority  should  not,  however,  be  taken  in 
a  trust  account,  because  trustees  cannot  legally  dele- 
gate their  responsibility,  and  such  an  authority  would 
be  ultra  vires. 

Accounts  with  Minors. — There  is  no  reason  why  a 
minor  should  not  open  an  account,  but  the  bank  would 
be  careful  not  to  allow  it  to  be  overdrawn.  As  is  well 
known,  a  minor  cannot  legally  give  a  discharge,  so  that 
if  you  lend  him  money  and  he  refuses  to  pay,  it  would 
be  useless  to  attempt  to  recover  it  through  the  law 
courts. 
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As  a  matter  of  practice,  the  bank  opens  accounts 
with  persons  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  without 
any  hesitation  where  the  parties  are  known  to  be 
respectable.  But  if  the  amount  involved  is  considerable, 
and  the  minor  wishes  to  make  substantial  withdrawals, 
it  is  as  well  to  obtain  an  indemnity  or  undertaking 
from  the  parent  or  other  responsible  relative  covering 
the  bank  from  possible  loss  by  reason  of  having 
permitted  such  payments. 

Often  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  found  by  opening 
the  account  in  the  joint  names  of  minor  and  parent, 
or  other  adult,  with  power  to  either  party  to  sign. 

Bankrupts. — Under  no  circumstances  whatever  should 
you  open  an  account  with  an  undischarged  bankrupt. 

Until  he  obtains  his  discharge,  any  money  which  he 
may  have  is  liable  to  be  claimed  by  his  trustee  in  bank- 
ruptcy: to  put  it  another  way,  if  he  pays  in  some  money 
and  then  draws  on  it,  the  bank  may  some  fine  day  be 
called  upon  to  repay  to  the  trustee  in  bankruptcy  the 
amounts  so  withdrawn,  or  some  of  them. 

You  will  readily  perceive,  then,  what  a  lively  risk 
is  involved  in  allowing  the  account  to  be  opened.  To 
protect  yourselves  from  .  entering  into  such  relations 
with  an  undischarged  bankrupt,  a  complete  record 
should  be  kept  by  means  of  extracts  from  the  Gazette. 
This  is  a  matter  that  can  hardly  be  too  carefully  attended 
to:  it  should  be  the  duty  of  a  reliable  clerk  to  scrutinize 
the  Gazette  each  week,  as  it  is  published,  and  to  record 
all  matters  therein  affecting  the  bank. 

Furthermore,  great  care  should  be  exercised  in 
accepting  an  account  in  the  name  of  the  wife  of  a  bank- 
rupt. Such  accounts  have  on  occasions  been  employed 
as  the  medium  of  misappropriation  by  the  bankrupt  of 
moneys  rightly  belonging  to  his  creditors. 

Whilst  on  the  unhappy  subject  of  bankrupts,  it  will 
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be  convenient  to  mention  the  position  which  arises 
upon  the  bankruptcy  of  a  customer,  that  is  to  say,  when 
a  person  who  already  has  an  account  with  the  bank 
commits  an  act  of  bankruptcy. 

You'  should  study  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1914,  which 
contains  the  law  regarding  the  whole  matter:  a  know- 
ledge cf  this  Act  is  rightly  regarded  as  one  of  the  essentials 
required  by  candidates  for  the  certificate  of  the  Institute 
of  Bankers. 

So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  however,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  review  just  the  practical  points  affecting  the 
bank.  Doing  this,  we  shall  be  acting  upon  Matthew 
Henry's  excellent  advice  when  he  said:  "  Let  us  not  pull 
that  upon  ourselves  all  together  at  once,  which  Provi- 
dence has  wisely  ordered  to  be  borne  by  parcels." 
We  want  to  be  able  to  run:  we  shall  learn,  in  due  course, 
how  to  fly. 

As  soon  as  the  bank  has  knowledge  that  its  customer 
has  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  the  account  should 
be  at  once  stopped,  and  the  charges  thereon  made  up 
to  date.  There  is  usually  no  objection  to  continue 
receiving  credits  to  the  account  if  the  account  itself 
is  in  credit  at  the  time  of  bankruptcy  (or  notice  of  an 
act  of  bankruptcy),  but  if  the  account  is  an  overdrawn 
one,  any  such  credits  should  be  placed  to  a  Suspense 
Account,  pending  instructions  from  the  trustee  or 
receiver  in  the  case  as  to  disposal  of  the  money.  But 
the  bank  has  to  be  very  careful  not  to  allow  any  with- 
drawals from  the  customer's  account,  whether  the 
balance  is  in  credit  or  not,  because  the  money  is  no  longer 
at  the  customer's  disposal;  it  belongs  to  his  creditors 
and  is  therefore  to  be  drawn  only  by  the  person 
appointed  by  them  as  trustee  or  receiver. 

If  a  cheque  drawn  by  a  bankrupt  is  honoured  by  the 
bank,  there  is  great  risk  of  the  payment  having  to  be 
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refunded  to  the  trustee,  so  that  the  need  of  carefully 
watching  that  no  such  cheque  is  paid,  is  apparent. 

Notice  in  the  Gazette  is  deemed  sufficient  to  apprise 
the  bank  of  bankruptcy  or  deed  of  assignment,  or 
arrangement  with  creditors:  here,  then,  is  an  additional 
reason  to  that  pointed  out  earlier  for  the  contents  of 
the  Gazette  to  be  systematically  perused  and  duly 
recorded. 

To  revert  to  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  from  which 
these  latter  remarks  have  been,  it  is  feared,  somewhat 
of  a  digression,  opening  an  account  affords  you  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  giving  a  good  impression  to 
your  customer  at  the  very  outset  of  his  relations  with 
you.  We  all  realize  the  value  of  a  first  impression, 
and  appreciate  its  tendency  to  stick;  not  only  to  stick, 
but  also  to  colour,  for  some  time  at  least,  after  impres- 
sions. Courtesy  and  tact  exhibited  at  this  initial  stage 
are  worth  their  weight  in  gold,  whilst  a  tendency  to 
display  impatience  or  indifference  in  the  preliminary 
interview  is  difficult  to  eradicate,  or  to  live  down. 

At  the  same  time,  do  not  let  it  be  for  a  moment 
supposed  that  extra  politeness  at  the  beginning  will 
ever  make  up  for  want  of  courtesy  later. 

In  opening  accounts,  as  indeed  in  everything,  tact 
is  the  secret  of  success. 

As  an  old  writer  has  said — 

"  Talent  is  something,  but  tact  is  everything.  It  is  not  a 
sixth  sense,  but  it  is  the  life  of  all  the  five;  it  is  the  open  eye, 
the  quick  ear,  the  judging  taste,  the  lively  touch.  It  is  the 
surmounter  of  all  difficulties,  the  remover  of  all  obstacles. 
Tact  makes  no  false  steps;  hits  the  right  nail  on  the  head;  loses 
no  time;  takes  all  hints,  and  by  keeping  his  eye  on  the  weather- 
cock is  ready  to  take  advantage  of  every  wind  that  blows." 


CHAPTER  V 

BANK  CHARGES 

BANKS,  in  common  with  all  business  houses,  must 
earn  their  living.  To  a  large  extent  they  are  servants 
of  the  public;  they  have  a  public  service  to  perform  as 
well  as  a  private  duty. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  are  either  philan- 
thropic institutions  or  charitable  societies,  although  it 
is  feared  that  sometimes  such  is  expected  of  them;  by 
the  optimistic  borrower,  for  instance  (borrowers  in- 
variably are  optimistic,  by  the  way),  or  again  by  some 
member  of  the  staff  when  salaries  are  being  reconsidered. 
No  one  expects  them  in  performing  their  public  duty  to 
lose  sight  of  their  private  responsibility,  viz.,  that 
of  earning  dividends. 

Bank  charges,  as  we  know  the  term,  comprise  Commis- 
sion and  Interest.  To  the  ordinary  person  the  word 
"  charge  "  means  a  payment  to  be  made  by  the  account 
charged,  but  we  use  the  term  to  refer  to  interest  allowed 
upon  an  account,  as  well  as  to  commission  and  interest 
charged  thereupon.  Colloquially,  "  charges "  mean 
what  is  due  by  the  bank  equally  with  what  is  payable 
by  the  customer. 

Let  us  consider  these  separately  for  the  sake  of  clear- 
ness, although  they  are  intimately  bound  up  with 
each  other. 

Commission. — Commission  is  the  charge  made  by  the 
bank  to  the  customer  for  services  rendered  in  keeping 
his  account,  and  for  performing  the  various  duties 
connected  therewith.  Generally  speaking,  one  charge 
of  commission  is  made,  but  sometimes  it  happens  that 
special  services  are  made  the  subject  of  an  extra  charge, 
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agreed  upon  with  the  customer.  Customers  who  are 
apt  to  question  the  need  of  a  commission  may  well  be 
reminded  of  the  equity  of  it. 

Apart  from  the  expenses  incurred  in  management 
and  labour,  in  providing  stationery,  not  to  mention 
buildings  and  their  upkeep,  an  ordinary  current  account 
calls  for  services  which  themselves  involve  the  bank 
in  expenditure. 

Collecting  cheques  drawn  upon  other  places  can  only 
be  done  by  the  bank  bearing  its  share  of  Clearing  House 
expenses,  by  maintaining  an  office  in  London,  or  by 
paying  agents  to  carry  out  the  required  operations  in 
the  different  places.  These  things  cannot  be  done  for 
nothing.  One  thing  is  worth  noting  on  this  head, 
viz.,  for  such  operations  as  discounting  bills  and  accepting 
bills  it  is  held  that  a  charge  can  legally  be  made. 

Commission  in  these  days  is  more  often  than  not  a 
matter  of  arrangement  made  when  the  account  is 
opened;  such  arrangement,  however,  would  be  subject 
to  modification  upon  the  operations  of  the  account 
assuming  a  different  aspect  in  experience  from  that 
estimated  at  the  time  the  arrangement  was  made. 

Naturally,  the  rate  of  commission  varies  with  the 
nature  of  the  account.  Banks  are  not  now  able  to  charge 
anything  they  like,  however  much  they  may  have  been 
in  a  position  to  do  so  in  the  "  good  old  days." 

Competition  and  expansion  of  the  system  of  branches 
have  altered  the  face  of  things  radically  since  the  days 
of  the  private  banker,  of  whom  it  is  related  that  each 
half-year  he  went  through  the  accounts  in  something 
after  this  fashion — 

SALMON,  ANDREW.  "  Ah  !  this  is  the  man  who  brings 
in  all  that  dirty  silver  from  the  market :  charge  him  ten 
guineas." 

BIGMAN,  ALDERMAN.    "  A  very  decent  fellow:  good  of 
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him  to  put  me  into  that  Chairmanship:  think  a  guinea 
is  enough  for  his  account.11 

PRIDE,  SIR  HUGH.  "  Now  I  wonder  why  that  game 
didn't  arrive  as  usual  this  year  ?  Charge  him  twenty 
guineas:  he  can  afford  it." 

And  so  on. 

The  truth  of  this  is  not  vouched  for;  nevertheless,  the 
illustration  suffices  to  emphasize  the  difference  between 
conditions  which  ruled  then  and  those  which  obtain 
now.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  much  more  satisfactory  that 
commission  is  now  governed  entirely  by  business 
considerations,  and  that  the  customer  knows  what 
he  has  to  pay  for  his  banker's  services.  In  the  long 
run,  there  is  less  cause  for  dissatisfaction  on  either  side. 

The  usual  method  of  reckoning  commission  is  based 
upon  what  is  called  the  turnover  of  the  account. 

By  "  turnover  "  is  meant  the  total  amount  of  money 
withdrawn  in  a  given  period,  usually  a  half-year.  Such 
total  must  not,  of  course,  include  the  balance  of  the 
account  at  the  commencement  of  the  period,  where 
such  balance  r/epresents  an  overdraft. 

For  example,  an  account  on  the  first  of  January 
shows  a  debit  balance  of  £100;  during  the  half-year 
cheques  are  drawn  for  various  amounts  aggregating 
£400:  the  debit  total,  then,  on  30th  June  amounts  to 
£500,  but  as  £100  of  that  represents  the  overdraft  on 
1st  January,  the  actual  turnover  upon  which  commission 
is  calculated  would  be  £400  only,  not  £500. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  figures  of  the  overdraft 
would  be  included  in  the  amount  to  be  charged  upon: 
this  would  be  the  case  where  it  has  been  arranged  to 
charge  a  commission  half-yearly  on  the  overdraft  itself, 
as  well  as  upon  the  turnover.  With  regard  to  the  rates 
of  commission,  most  commonly  they  are  reckoned  at 
so  much  per  cent,  on  the  turnover. 
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Remember,  in  this  case  it  is  not 'so  much  per  cent, 
per  annum,  as  with  interest  rates,  but  so  much  per  cent . 
One-eighth  per  cent,  is  most  frequently  quoted:  that 
means  one-eighth  of  £1  for  every  £100  drawn  out. 
Taking  that  as  a  rate  for  the  example  named  above, 
you  perceive  that  the  commission  for  the  half-year 
amounts  to  ten  shillings  (one-eighth  per  cent,  on  £400), 
or  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence  (one-eighth  per  cent,  on 
£500)  if  the  overdraft  is  being  charged  upon  periodically. 

In  practice,  tables  of  calculated  rates  are  largely  used 
to  work  out  the  figures,  but  there  are  several  rapid 
methods  of  arriving  at  the  result  without  having  recourse 
to  the  tables. 

Taking  one-eighth  per  cent,  as  a  basis,  one  gets  the 
amount  required  on  small  turnovers  at  a  glance,  remem- 
bering that  it  is  ha  If -a -crown  for  every  £100,  threepence 
for  every  £10.  For  larger  figures,  there  is  the  8:4:4 
system,  by  employing  which  commission  can  be  worked 
much  more  quickly  than  having  to  look  up  the  tables. 

This  system  refers  to  a  rate  of  one-eighth  per  cent., 
but  can  easily  be  applied  to  other  percentages  by  a 
simple  arithmetic  sum,  e.g.,  doubling  the  result  for 
one-quarter  per  cent.,  halving  it  for  one-sixteenth, 
and  so  on.  Here  is  the  method — 

Take  the  amount  upon  which  you  wish  to  calculate       £     s.   d. 
one-eighth  per  cent.,  say  ^2,568;  cut  off  the  last  two 
figures  (68)  and  divide  the  rest  (25)  by  8;  this  gives 
the  amount  required  in  £     . 
leaving  a  remainder  of  £1. 

Carry  this  remainder  on  to  the  next  figure  (6), 
making  16,  which  divide  by  four,  giving  the  amount 
required  in  shillings  .....  4  — 

There  is  no  remainder  here,  so  that  the  next  divide 
by  four  is  applied  to  the  last  figure  (8),  giving  the 
pence  amount       ...... 

Total  Commission       .          .          .     j$    4 

(Note  that  a  remainder  carried  to  this  last  figure 
must  be  reduced  to  pence  by  multiplying  it  by  twelve). 

3— (1735) 
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It  is  easy  to  carry  the  8:4:4  formula  in  one's  mincL 
and  after  a  very  little  practice  commission  on  any  amount 
can  be  written  down  as  quickly  as  the  figures  can  be 
formed. 

Although,  as  has  already  been  said,  one-eighth  per 
cent.  is  the  most  common  commission  on  ordinary 
accounts,  rates  vary  considerably  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  account  in  question  and  the  services  entailed. 

This  is  a  matter  of  agreement  between  the  bank  and 
the  customer.  Nor  is  the  rate  necessarily  taken  at  so 
much  per  cent.  Often  a  fixed  sum  per  annum,  or  half- 
yearly,  is  agreed  upon.  This  is  called  a  "  commuted 
commission  " :  in  arriving  at  an  equitable  figure,  the  bank 
would  take  into  consideration  not  only  the  amount  of 
turnover,  but  also  the  number  of  transactions  on  both 
sides  of  the  account,  as  well  as  their  nature.  In  the  case 
of  a  large  business,  for  instance,  where  amounts  are 
frequently  paid  in  at  different  places  and  different 
banks  for  the  firm's  credit,  causing  numerous  advices, 
this  would  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  arriving 
at  a  reasonable  rate  of  commission. 

Unfortunately,  there  appears  to  be  a  mischievous 
tendency  in  the  keen  competition  of  the  present  day 
to  cut  down  rates  of  commission  to  vanishing  point. 

The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire:  banks  no  less  than 
others. 

When  the  actual  entry  for  commission  is  made  in 
the  bank's  books,  it  is  said  to  be  "  applied." 

With  both  commission  and  interest,  the  practice  is 
to  "  apply  the  charges  "  at  the  end  of  each  half-year, 
at  balance  time.  An  arrangement  for  commuted 
commission  of  an  annual  amount,  say  ten  guineas, 
still  enables  the  charge  to  be  applied  each  half-year, 
viz.,  five  guineas  on  each  occasion.  This  practice  does 
not,  however,  prevent  the  charges  being  applied  at  any 
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time  when  necessary.  Customers  sometimes  ask  for 
their  accounts  to  be  made  up  with  charges  to  a  certain 
date.  When  that  is  done,  care  must  be  taken  to  watch 
that  the  Ledger  is  clearly  marked  in  some  way,  so  that 
the  amounts  so  applied  are  not  again  included,  when 
making  up  the  accounts  at  the  usual  half-yearly  balance. 

A  red-ink  note  in  the  margin  of  the  Ledger  meets  the 
case  very  well.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  if  the  bank  sees  fit  to  charge  an  account  with  com- 
mission and  interest  at  an  unusual  time,  cheques  must 
not  be  dishonoured  by  reason  of  such  application. 

Supposing  you  are  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of 
an  account  and  ask  for  it  to  be  closed,  you  must  continue 
to  honour  your  customer's  cheques  up  to  the  amount 
of  his  credit  balance,  or  limit  of  overdraft  if  a  debit 
balance,  irrespective  of  the  accrued  charges,  if  these 
have  been  applied  during  the  half-year  instead  of  at  the 
end  as  formerly. 

Interest. — One  of  the  first  things  learned  from  Political 
Economy  is  the  fact  that  capital  and  labour  are  each 
entitled  to  their  share  of  profits. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  commission  is  payment  for  labour 
and  interest  is  payment  for  capital. 

In  spite  of  the  multifarious  duties  performed  by  a  bank, 
as  noticed  in  our  second  chapter,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  after  all  its  main  functions  are  buying  and 
selling  money.  Payment  for  those  is  chiefly  made  by 
way  of  interest.  No  explanation  of  the  term  "  interest  " 
is  required:  we  are  familiar  with  its  meaning  from  our 
school  days,  albeit  there  is  plenty  to  be  said  about  it 
in  relation  to  the  practice  and  daily  work  of  a  bank. 

Broadly,  a  deposit  of  money  with  the  bank  is  a  sale 
of  capital  the  price  for  the  use  of  which  is  paid  by  the 
bank  in  the  shape  of  interest  allowed  thereon;  in  like 
manner  a  loan  by  the  bank  to  its  customer  taken  by  an 
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overdraft  is  paid  for  by  the  amount  of  interest  charged 
upon  it. 

So  that  the  term  is  used  to  express  both  the  allowance 
by  the  bank  for  money  standing  to  credit  of  its  cus- 
tomer's account,  and  the  amount  charged  for  a  debit 
balance.  Unlike  commission  rates,  which  are  expressed 
at  so  much  per  cent.,  the  rate  of  interest  is  expressed 
at  so  much  per  cent,  per  annum. 

In  colloquial  use,  the  words  "  per  annum  "  are  fre- 
quently omitted  and  we  talk  of  interest  being  "  five  per 
cent./'  and  so  on,  but  "per  annum"  is  always  implied. 
No  one  is  likely  to  be  misled  if  a  rate  of  interest  is 
referred  to  verbally  as  five  per  cent.:  at  the  same  time, 
when  put  into  writing,  you  would  not  omit  the  final 
words.  There  is  always  that  difference  to  be  found  in 
business  life  between  the  spoken  words  and  the  written 
confirmation.  Provided  that  no  danger  of  misappre- 
hension exists,  conversation  is  more  conveniently 
abbreviated  to  that  extent,  and  no  harm  results. 

If  you  tell  a  man  you  will  give  him  five  per  cent, 
on  the  £100  which  he  deposits  with  you,  he  will  know, 
if  he  is  a  business  man  or  ordinarily  conversant  with 
simple  business  transactions,  that  his  account  will  be 
credited  with  £2  10s.  at  the  end  of  each  half-year,  so 
long  as  his  deposit  remains  at  £100.  He  won't  expect 
£5  every  time  the  interest  is  added. 

On  some  occasions  it  may  be  desirable  to  explain 
to  a  depositor  exactly  what  amount  of  money  will  be 
credited  for  interest,  and  when.  Necessity  for  this, 
however,  rarely  arises. 

As  a  general  rule,  interest  is  allowed  on  all  money 
in  the  hands  of  the  bank  at  a  rate  which  is  regulated 
by  the  rate  for  the  time  being  charged  by  the  Bank  of 
England  for  discounting  best  bills.  This  Bank  of 
England  rate  is  commonly  called  the  "  Bank  Rate." 
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Now  the  general  public,  even  in  these  well-informed 
days,  are  prone  to  deceive  themselves  with  the  idea 
that  the  Bank  Rate  is  a  rate  of  interest  allowed  upon 
deposits,  whereas  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort. 

It  certainly  does  govern  the  rate  of  interest  allowed 
on  deposits,  as  it  also  governs  rates  allowed  or  charged 
on  all  banking  transactions:  furthermore,  it  affects  the 
money  market  in  many  ways  with  which  we  are  hardly 
concerned  here.  We  must  not  labour  the  point,  but 
it  is  as  well  to  appreciate  it  clearly,  because  confusion 
in  the  matter  is  far  more  common  than  might  generally 
be  supposed. 

The  Bank  Rate  is  determined  in  normal  times  each 
Thursday  by  the  Governors  of  the  Bank  of  England 
at  their  weekly  meeting.  In  a  time  of  upheaval  or 
stress,  such  as  occurs  at  outbreak  of  war  or  imminent 
financial  crisis,  they  do  not  always  wait  for  the  usual 
weekly  meeting,  and  the  rate  is  changed  at  once  to  meet 
eventualities  and  provide  for  contingencies. 

This  was  the  case  during  the  anxious  days  in  July- 
August,  1914,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War.  On 
30th  July  of  that  year,  the  rate  jumped  from  three 
per  cent,  to  eight  per  cent.,  and  on  the  following  day 
to  ten  per  cent.  Six  days  afterwards  it  came  down  to 
six  per  cent.,  at  which  point  it  remained  for  two  days, 
being  lowered  on  8th  August  to  five  per  cent. 

When  interest  is  allowed  on  a  deposit  it  is  reckoned 
at  compound  interest  unless  any  arrangement  has 
been  made  to  the  contrary.  Thus  if  the  deposit  of 
£100  remains  with  the  bank  for  six  months  at  five  per 
cent.,  it  becomes  £102  10s.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
it  would  become  £105  Is.  3d.,  and  so  on.  Rates  of 
interest  naturally  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  account : 
current  accounts  in  the  ordinary  course  would  not  be 
allowed  as  high  a  rate  as  deposits,  whilst  the  latter  would 
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themselves  differ  according  to  their  amounts  and  the 
length  of  time  they  are  stipulated  to  remain. 

Variations  of  the  rate  take  place  also  with  localities. 
In  some  busy  industrial  centres  of  the  country  it  is 
usual  for  deposit  rates  to  be  somewhat  higher  than  in 
other  districts,  where  there  is  not  the  same  call  for  money. 
But  I  think  it  will  be  less  observable  in  future,  by  reason 
of  the  huge  pooling  of  resources  brought  about  by  bank 
amalgamations. 

The  bank  which  is  established  in  numerous  localities 
is  enabled  to  employ  the  surplus  funds  of  one  district 
in  financing  the  needs  of  another,  which  must,  in  the 
long  run,  tend  to  make  rates  uniform. 

Interest  on  current  accounts  is  not  generally  allowed 
in  London:  in  the  country,  however,  interest  is  allowed 
thereon  at  a  rate  a  little  less  than  that  obtaining  with 
deposits. 

Again,  some  banks  will  allow  interest  on  balances 
provided  only  that  they  do  not  fall  below  a  certain 
figure.  Interest  on  minimum  monthly  balances  is 
another  variation  indulged  in;  here,  of  course,  interest 
is  calculated  for  the  month  upon  the  smallest  amount 
at  credit  of  the  account  at  close  of  business  upon  any 
one  day  in  that  month.  With  these  arrangements, 
the  question  of  commission  will  largely  be  concerned: 
the  two  things  will  be  considered  together  in  order  to 
arrive  at  an  agreement  likely  to  benefit  both  parties 
to  the  contract — the  bank  and  the  customer— 
equitably. 

When  the  amount  of  a  deposit  is  considerable,  a 
special  rate,  higher  than  the  ordinary  deposit  rate,  would 
be  allowed,  depending  upon  the  length  of  time  during 
which  the  money  is  agreed  to  remain  in  the  bank's 
hands.  A  fixed  time,  six  months  for  instance,  may  be 
quoted,  or  it  may  be  agreed  that  a  notice  of  withdrawal 
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shall  be  given,  such  as  seven  days,  or  fourteen  days,  or 
some  such  period.  It  pays  the  bank  to  grant  better 
rates  in  cases  of  fixed  deposits,  or  deposits  with  a  con- 
dition of  notice  of  withdrawal,  because,  unlike  the 
ordinary  deposit,  which  is  liable  to  be  called  for  at 
any  time,  the  money  is  known  to  be  available  for 
employment  for  a  specified  time. 

Special  rates  are  in  some  cases  quoted  at  a  uniform 
figure  for  the  whole  time  during  which  the  deposit  is 
to  remain;  in  other  cases  a  rate  is  taken  at  a  percentage 
over  the  deposit  rate  for  the  time  being. 

In  the  former  case  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  bank 
takes  the  risk  of  possible  fluctuations  in  the  ordinary 
deposit  rate. 

As  an  example:  suppose  a  deposit  of  £1,000  is  offered, 
the  money  to  remain  untouched  by  the  customer  for 
one  year,  the  bank  may  agree  to  allow  say  three  per  cent, 
for  the  whole  year,  or  in  the  alternative  a  rate  of  one-half 
per  cent,  above  the  deposit  rate  for  the  time  being. 
If  the  ordinary  deposit  rate  is  at  two  and  a  half  per  cent, 
at  the  time  when  the  money  is  first  paid  in,  and  remains 
at  that  figure  during  the  whole  of  the  year,  there  would 
be  no  difference  in  the  two  alternatives.  But  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  fixed  rate  of  three  per  cent,  is  agreed 
upon,  and  the  deposit  rate  drops  during  the  year  to 
two  per  cent.,  the  bank  would  be  giving  an  extra  one  per 
cent,  from  the  time  of  that  reduction. 

From  the  bank's  point  of  view  solely,  the  fluctuating 
rate  is  much  the  more  satisfactory  of  the  two,  but 
customers  have  ideas  of  their  own  and  may  prefer  the 
fixed  rate.  Knowledge  of  the  money  market  with  its 
future  possibilities  will  then  enable  the  bank  to  decide 
whether  or  not  a  fixed  rate  may  be  given. 

Money  placed  on  deposit  is  sometimes  carried  out 
by  means  of  a  deposit  receipt,  instead  of  being  put 
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to  an  account.  Simple  interest  (as  distinguished  from 
compound  interest)  is  then  allowed. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  the  deposit 
is  made,  it  is  necessary  for  the  deposit  receipt  to  be 
brought  into  the  bank:  interest  is  then  added. 

A  deposit  receipt  may  be  either  for  a  fixed  period, 
or  subject  to  notice  of  withdrawal;  in  either  case  it 
must  be  properly  renewed  if  it  is  desired. that  the  money 
remain  with  the  bank  after  expiry. 

From  the  day  it  inns  out — if  for  a  fixed  period — or 
from  expiration  of  the  notice  given,  no  interest  is 
allowed.  Deposit  receipts,  it  would  appear,  are  not 
now  used  in  England  to  the  same  extent  as  formerly, 
probably  because  most  people  prefer  to  have  a  personal 
account  which  they  can  occasionally  draw  upon  if 
required. 

So  far  we  have  dealt  with  interest  as  affecting  money 
paid  into  the  bank. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture, 
viz.,  money  lent  by  the  bank  to  the  customer. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  law  by  which  the  bank 
has  the  actual  right  to  charge  interest  on  a  loan:  for 
that  matter  there  is  no  law  to  compel  the  bank  to  allow 
interest  on  a  deposit;  the  fact  that  the  bank  advertises 
that  interest  will  be  allowed,  however,  would  be  sufficient 
evidence  of  agreement. 

In  the  same  way,  no  court  of  law  would  deny  the  right 
in  the  absence  of  a  written  agreement  to  charge  a 
reasonable  rate  of  interest  on  a  loan. 

Like  the  servants  in  the  parable  of  the  talents,  it 
would  not  be  reasonable  that  the  bank  should  sit  on 
its  money,  or  bury  it  in  a  hole,  leaving  out  of  account 
the  problem  of  dividend -earning  in  such  a  case. 

As  with  deposits,  so  with  loans,  interest  charged  will 
be  compound  interest. 
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This  is  the  usual  custom,  though  here  again  agreement 
for  simple  interest  may  be  come  to. 

Should  any  dispute  arise,  the  court  would  undoubtedly 
uphold  the  custom  of  the  bank  if  it  is  shown  to  be  a  usual 
custom,  or  one  which  has  been  acted  upon  for  several 
half-years  without  being  objected  to. 

If  the  customer  becomes  bankrupt,  interest  on  an 
overdrawn  account  can  be  charged  only  up  to  the  date 
of  the  bankruptcy,  not  beyond. 

But  the  bank  would  share  pro  rata  with  other  creditors 
in  interest  at  four  per  cent,  per  annum  on  surplus  funds 
of  the  estate.  Unfortunately,  surplus  funds  in  a  bank- 
ruptcy are  few  and  far  between;  they  exist  mostly 
in  the  imagination  of  the  bankrupt  at  the  initial 
proceedings  of  his  misfortune. 

In  quoting  a  rate  of  interest  for  a  loan,  the  bank 
takes  into  consideration  the  nature  of  the  loan,  the  class 
of  security  offered,  and  probable  period  for  which  the 
money  is  required.  Like  deposit  rates,  loan  rates  are 
governed  mainly  by  the  Bank  Rate. 

No  bank  of  any  standing  would  attempt  to  charge 
an  exorbitant  rate;  in  any  case  competition  prevents 
anything  of  that  sort  apart  from  the  limits  set  by  law 
to  prevent  usury.  Tables  of  interest,  by  means  of 
which  the  calculations  become  mere  mechanical 
operations  are  freely  used.  Nevertheless,  you  should 
understand  the  method  employed. 

Current  account  interest  is  generally  worked  by  the 
decimal  system  of  products  carried  out  in  columns  in 
the  Ledger.  Each  time  an  entry  takes  place  in  the 
Ledger  the  balance  which  has  been  standing  up  to  the 
day  of  that  entry  is  multiplied  by  the  number  of  days 
since  the  last  entry,  the  result  being  entered  as  products. 

Thus:  On  5th  December,  an  account  is  £1,000  in 
credit.  On  7th  idem  £100  is  withdrawn.  The  Ledger 
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clerk  upon  making  the  entry  for  that  withdrawal, 
places  the  figure  two  in  the  "  days  "  column  on  a  line 
with  the  £1,000  balance,  and  multiplying  amount  and 
days,  carries  2000  (decimals)  in  the  products  column. 
Further  entries  on  the  same  day  do  not,  of  course, 
affect  the  interest. 

This  simple  illustration  will  best  indicate  what  is 
meant — 


Date 

Amc 
Withdrawn 

unt 
Paid  in 

Balance 

Days 

Products 
Debit           Credit 

1918 
Jan.       1 
5 
7 
10 

12 
15 

i 

200 

1,500 
100 

i 

100 
500 

200 

Cr.  1,000 
„     800 
„     900 

Dr.     100 
Cr.      100 

5 
2 
3 

2 
3 

I 

200 

5,000 
1,600 
2,700 

300 

200 
)educt     . 

9,600 
200 

Net      9,400 
@  2  %  £-10s.  3d. 

Examination  of  these  figures  shows  that  the  system 
simply  represents  the  number  of  pounds  for  each  day 
upon  which  interest  is  to  be  allowed  or  charged. 

At  balance  time,  the  figures  are  added  and  the  sterling 
equivalent  obtained  from  the  tables,  at  the  respective 
rates.  The  decimal  system  of  products,  however,  is 
not  generally  employed  to  calculate  interest  on  deposit 
accounts.  Instead,  the  method  known  as  the  "  equiva- 
lent days  "  system  is  used.  By  taking  an  equivalent 
rate  the  amount  of  interest  in  sterling  is  obtained,  which 
is  a  great  advantage  when  the  rate  frequently  varies, 
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as  it  saves  the  trouble  of  adding  and  converting  products 
at  each  change  of  rate. 

For  this  method,  a  simple  table  is  made  out  by  the 
Ledger  clerk  and  carefully  checked,  showing  the  equiva- 
lent for  each  day.  Taking  five  per  cent,  as  a  convenient 
rate  upon  which  to  base  the  equivalent,  if  the  deposit 
rate  is  two  and  a  half  per  cent.,  the  equivalent  number 
of  days  would  be  exactly  one-half,  i.e.,  one  day  becomes 
.5,  two  days  =  1,  three  days,  1.5,  and  so  on. 

As  an  example,  with  deposit  rate  at  two  and  a  half 
per  cent.,  the  equivalent  of  five  per  cent,  would  become 
as  follows — 

Jan.  1—  -5 

2—1 

3—1-5  . 

4—2 

5—2-5 

6—3 

7 — 3-5,  etc.,  etc. 

The  deposit  rate  changes  on  7th  January  to  three 
per  cent.;  each  day  then  .6  requires  to  be  added,  and  the 
table  would  proceed — 

Jan.  8—4-1 
9—4-7 
10—5-3 
11— 5-9,  etc. 

At  the  end  of  the  half-year,  the  interest  amounts 
having  been  shown  in  sterling  each  time  they  were 
thrown  out,  all  that  is  needed  is  to  add  them  up  and  you 
have  the  total  interest.  No  conversion  is  required. 

It  is  as  well  to  be  accurate  to  a  penny  in  working 
interest.  There  are  not  wanting  clerks  who  say  as  long 
as  its  nearly  right,  that  will  do. 

Don't  listen  to  them.  Whether  the  odd  pence  matter 
or  not,  the  bad  habit  of  being  satisfied  with  a  thing 
that  is  "  somewhere  about  right  "  must  be  avoided. 
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One  recalls  the  clever  little  skit  in  Punch  at  the  time 
when  lady  clerks  first  commenced  working  in  banks. 
The  accountant  had  pointed  out  to  a  lady  clerk  the 
immense  amount  of  trouble  entailed  in  tracing  an  error 
of  one  penny  which  she  had  made  in  a  Ledger.  Her 
impression  of  the  enormity  of  her  offence  can  be  gauged 
from  her  remark:  "  Oh,  but,  Mr.  Jones,  you  are  so  very 
particular  !  " 


CHAPTER  VI 

CHEQUES 

IN  England  the  use  of  cheques  has  become  so  universal 
that  there  must  be  few  persons  who  are  not  to  a  certain 
extent  acquainted  with  them. 

Whatever  you  may  have  known  about  them  before 
you  entered  the  service  of  a  bank,  it  is  safe  to  wager 
that  you  found  out  when  you  came  to  handle  them 
how  much  you  did  not  know. 

Books  dealing  with  the  law  relating  to  cheques  are 
legion.  Our  purpose  being  to  assist  in  dealing  with  them 
in  the  actual  practice  of  a  bank,  it  is  most  convenient  to 
take  a  specimen  and  pull  it  to  pieces,  as  it  were,  bit  by  bit. 
Before  we  do  so,  notice  a  few  general  points  of  interest. 

First  of  all,  observe  the  spelling  "  cheque."  Not 
"  check  " — unless  you  are  in  the  United  States.  This 
latter  spelling  is  now  used  only  to  signify  the  act  of 
verifying  an  entry,  although  originally  used  for  cheques. 
It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  derivation  of  "  check  " 
from  echecs,  French  for  "  chess/*  Public -houses  where 
chess  was  played  used  to  display  a  board  "  checked/' 
that  is,  divided  into  squares,  outside  their  doors,  and 
money  used  to  be  reckoned  on  tables  like  chess-boards. 

A  cheque  is  simply  and  clearly  defined  in  the  Act 
which  governs  its  use  (Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  1882, 
Part  III,  Sec.  73),  as  "  A  bill  of  exchange  drawn  on  a 
banker  payable  on  demand/' 

This  Act  is  the  one  Act  with  which  you  require  to  get 
thoroughly  acquainted  in  the  early  days  of  your  banking 
career.  Proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
Institute  of  Bankers  call  for  knowledge  of  the  Act  in 
the  first  stages  of  examination  for  their  certificate. 

45 
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With  regard  to  the  definition,  notice  that  to  be  a 
cheque  it  must  be  drawn  upon  a  banker  (or  bank:  the 
terms  are  synonymous).  An  order  drawn  upon  a  com- 
pany or  person  or  anyone  else  who  is  not  a  banker  is  not 
a  cheque.  Sometimes  a  trader  writes  an  order  upon 
another  trader  to  pay  a  sum  of  money,  which  is  an  easy 
way  of  collecting  debts,  the  order  being  paid  into  the 
drawer's  bank  for  collection,  and  the  money  eventually 
collected  by  the  bank's  agents.  Clearly  such  order  is 
not  a  cheque;  it  is  usually  known  as  a  cash  order,  and 
very  often  known  also  as  a  great  nuisance  !  Notice 
further,  that  a  cheque  must  be  drawn  payable  on  demand : 
if  drawn  payable  at  a  future  date  such  as  "  three  days 
after  date/'  "  seven  days'  sight,"  it  ceases  to  be  a  cheque. 
It  is  still  a  bill  of  exchange,  but  not  a  cheque. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  following  illustration  of  a 
cheque,  and  study  its  points — 


No.  A  1164.  LONDON.     30th  September,  1918 

To  the  2d. 

UNIVERSAL  BANK,  LIMITED,  Stamp. 

(Piccadilly  Branch) 

Pay     JOHN  GOODMAN,  ESQ.,  or  Order, 
One  hundred  pounds. 

^100  :  —  :  —  THOMAS  PHIPPS. 

M 


NUMBER  A  1164. — All  cheques  are  numbered  serially. 
When  a  book  of  cheques  is  given  out  to  a  customer, 
a  record  of  the  numbers  is  taken  in  the  Cheques  Register 
or  Cheques  Issued  Book. 

By  this  means  it  is  possible  to  trace  to  whom  a  cheque 
was  originally  issued.  Should  a  cheque  be  presented 
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unsigned,  the  bank,  if  it  prefers,  can  refer  it  to  the  cus- 
tomer and  obtain  signature  and  thereby  avoid  returning 
it  unpaid. 

Furthermore,  by  means  of  the  numbers  a  customer 
may  stop  payment  of  a  lost  cheque,  and  protect  himself 
from  loss  of  money  if  he  has  signed  the  cheque,  or  from 
forgery.  By  informing  the  bank  that  the  cheque  is 
missing,  any  attempt  to  obtain  payment  thereof  is 
rendered  futile. 

LONDON. — The  name  of  the  place  at  the  top  of  the 
cheque  is  mostly  that  of  the  place  where  the  office  or 
branch  of  the  bank  upon  whom  it  is  drawn  is  situated. 
Occasionally  this  is  not  so.  In  that  case,  the  sorting 
clerk  is  apt  to  be  misled.  Examples  of  this  occur  only 
when  the  cheques  are  specially  printed  for  use  of  a 
particular  customer — a  kind  of  advertisement.  In  our 
specimen  you  see  the  trap:  although  "  London  "  appears 
at  the  top,  the  office  upon  which  the  cheque  is  drawn 
is  not  the  City  office,  but  Piccadilly. 

It  is  consoling  to  know  that  this  sort  of  thing  is 
uncommon.  Pity  'tis  that  the  practice  was  not 
absolutely  forbidden  at  the  outset. 

DATE.— The  date  should  be  filled  in  by  the  person 
who  draws  the  cheque,  who  is  called  the  drawer,  and 
should  be  the  actual  date  on  which  it  is  being  handed 
to  his  creditor. 

Particularly  notice,  however,  that  the  account  of  the 
drawer  is  not  necessarily  debited  by  the  bank  on  that 
date,  but  from  the  date  upon  which  payment  is  made. 
Customers  sometimes  imagine  that  the  date  on  the  cheque 
determines  the  date  of  debiting  the  account. 

A  holder  of  a  cheque  has  a  perfect  right  to  insert 
what  he  deems  to  be  the  correct  date  if  that  has  been 
omitted  by  the  drawer. 

A  cheque  cannot  be  paid  at  any  time  prior  to  the  date 
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which  it  bears:  it  is  said  to  be  "  post  dated  "  if  it  is  dated 
in  advance. 

Resort  to  the  practice  of  post  dating  is  a  sure  sign  of 
weakness  on  the  part  of  a  drawer.  When  a  creditor 
becomes  too  pressing,  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is 
found  by  giving  him  a  cheque  dated  a  week  hence, 
"  when  it  is  sure  to  be  met  "  [sic]. 

We  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  all  post-dated  cheques 
are  intentionally  so:  mistakes  will  sometimes  happen. 
At  any  rate,  the  customer  who  is  found  to  be  habitually 
post  dating  his  cheques  is  generally  a  good  way  down 
Queer  Street,  and  requires  to  be  watched. 

In  dating  a  cheque,  the  month  should  be  written  in 
words,  or  abbreviated,  but  not  in  figures.  What  can  be 
made  of  a  cheque  dated  4:1  : 18,  for  instance  ?  Which 
is  it  intended  for,  the  fourth  of  January,  or  the  first  of 
April  ?  Perhaps  the  latter,  remembering  the  reputation 
of  that  day.  A  habit  of  so  dating  cheques  can  easily 
be  corrected  by  a  tactful  bank  manager,  who  will  be 
well  advised  to  lose  no  time  in  administering  the 
hint. 

When  a  cheque  is  presented  for  payment  dated  some 
considerable  time  back,  it  is  usually  refused  as  "  stale  " 
or  "  out  of  date."  There  is  no  legal  enactment  governing 
the  exact  time  required  to  constitute  a  cheque  being 
"  stale  " ;  a  case  coming  before  the  courts  would  be  decided 
on  its  merits,  and  would  depend  mainly  upon  the  custom 
prevailing  in  the  locality.  In  the  country,  a  cheque  is 
considered  out  of  date  after  six  months,  and  in  London, 
three  months  is  looked  upon  as  a  reasonable  time  in 
which  presentation  should  have  been  made. 

Sometimes  cheques  are  marked  on  the  face  to  be  pre- 
sented for  payment  within  a  named  time.  At  first  sight 
this  would  appear  to  be  irregular  as  contravening  the 
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regulation  that  a  bill  of  exchange  must  be  "  uncon- 
ditional/1 but  it  has  been  held  that  this  limitation  of 
time  within  which  presentation  should  be  made,  if 
reasonable,  does  not  invalidate  the  cheque.  The  bank 
on  whom  the  cheque  is  drawn,  therefore,  acts  upon  such 
notice;  it  is  hardly  a  condition  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Act. 

A  notice  like  that  is  mostly  found  on  dividend  warrants: 
we  shall  see  later  that  these  are  really  a  form  of  cheque. 
It  is  also  found  on  cheques  issued  by  corporations, 
companies,  and  large  firms,  the  object  being  to  facili- 
tate audits  by  ensuring  that  payments  be  claimed  as 
soon  as  possible.  Most  of  us  when  we  are  the  happy 
possessors  of  a  cheque,  lose  no  time  in  obtaining  payment 
of  it,  but  there  are  people — generally  professional  men — 
who  like  to  hoard  them  up  until  they  make  quite  a 
formidable  list  and  then  pay  them  into  their  account 
in  a  lump. 

From  the  foregoing  you  will  have  no  doubt  observed 
that  to  "present  "  a  cheque  is  to  hand  it  to  the  bank 
upon  whom  it  is  drawn  in  order  to  obtain  payment; 
in  like  manner  we  speak  of  a  "  presentation "  or 
"  presentment." 

Many  such  terms  are  in  daily  use  in  banking  life, 
terms  which  may  already  be  familiar  to  you  as  house- 
hold words.  Another  term  used  is  to  "  honour  "  a 
cheque  or  a  bill,  meaning  to  pay  it.  A  cheque  or  bill 
refused  payment  for  some  reason  or  other  is  said  to 
be  "  dishonour ed." 

In  these  "  Talks  "  terms  in  everyday  use  are  assimilated 
as  we  go  along. 

STAMP. — All  cheques  must  bear  a  stamp  for  twopence. 

They  are  issued  by  the  bank  with  an  impressed  stamp 
on  each,  and  customers  are  expected  to  use  these  forms 
on  all  occasions, 

4— (1735) 
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Cost  of  stamping  is  charged  to  the  customer  when  the 
cheque,  or  book  of  cheques,  is  issued. 

It  is  nevertheless  permissible  for  a  cheque  to  be  written 
on  a  piece  of  paper,  in  which  case  an  adhesive  postage 
stamp  must  be  affixed  and  cancelled  at  once. 

Writing  a  cheque  on  any  other  form  than  that  issued 
by  the  bank,  however,  should  be  allowed  only  as  an 
exceptional  proceeding.  Any  tendency  to  make  a 
practice  thereof  should  be  promptly  suppressed.  The 
only  excuse  could  be  that  the  customer  found  himself 
obliged  to  pay  an  account,  an  hotel  bill,  for  instance, 
and  had  left  his  cheque  book  behind. 

In  any  case,  a  cheque  so  written  must  be  in  proper 
order,  and  conform  pretty  closely  to  the  printed 
form. 

To  THE  UNIVERSAL  BANK,  LIMITED,  PICCADILLY 
BRANCH. — This  part  of  the  cheque  being  its  most 
important  feature,  so  far  as  the  form  is  concerned,  is 
printed  in  bold  characters. 

It  is  addressed  to  the  office  of  the  bank  where  pay- 
ment is  to  be  made,  or,  in  other  words,  where  the  account 
is  kept  of  the  customer  drawing  the  cheque. 

The  bank  upon  whom  the  cheque  is  drawn  is  called 
the  "  drawee/'  but  is  more  often  referred  to  as  the 
"  paying  banker." 

In  the  ordinary  course,  payment  can  only  be  made  by 
that  particular  office.  By  arrangement,  however,  a 
cheque  may  be  honoured  at  a  different  office  or  a 
different  bank  than  that  upon  which  it  is  drawn.  Such 
arrangement,  which  will  be  made  at  the  request  to  his 
own  banker  of  the  person  drawing  the  cheque,  is  known 
as  opening  a  credit.  Advantage  of  this  kind  is  taken 
by  many  people  in  order  to  have  their  cheques  cashed 
for  wages  at  places  where  they  are  carrying  out  a  contract 
involving  employment  of  labour. 
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It  is  a  great  convenience,  too,  to  have  a  credit  opened 
at  some  bank  in  a  place  where  one  happens  to  be  staying 
on  a  visit. 

To-day  it  is  possible  to  arrange  with  a  bank  to  open  a 
credit  at  any  place  all  over  the  world  where  there  is  a 
bank. 

A  credit  being  duly  opened,  the  bank  honouring 
the  cheque  actually  pays  the  cheque:  it  does  not  merely 
collect  it:  the  bank  who  has  opened  the  credit  has  given 
authority  to  pay,  and  cannot  dishonour  the  cheque  for 
any  reason  other  than  a  technical  one  upon  the  cheque- 
reaching  its  hands. 

Cheques  paid  in  this  manner  should  be  immediately 
cancelled  and  clearly  marked  "paid  under  order." 

The  method  of  opening  a  credit  is  very  simple.  An 
instruction  is  sent  by  the  bank  on  whom  the  cheque  is 
to  be  drawn  to  the  bank  who  is  to  honour  it,  specifying 
the  amount  to  be  paid,  or  a  limit  not  to  be  exceeded, 
the  period  during  which  it  is  to  remain  in  force,  and 
supplying  a  specimen  of  the  drawer's  signature. 

As  a  protective  measure,  arrangements  for  opening 
credits  are  confirmed  in  most  instances  by  the  respective 
head  offices  of  the  banks  concerned  before  they  can  be 
acted  upon. 

Surprise  is  often  expressed  by  a  person  presenting  a 
cheque  to  one  branch  drawn  upon  another  branch  of 
the  same  bank  that  it  cannot  be  paid.  It  would  seem 
that  this  is  one  of  the  matters  upon  wliich  the  general 
public  still  require  some  education. 

Unless  the  circumstances  are  exceptional,  no  charge 
is  made  for  opening  a  credit.  The  matter  being  one  of 
agency,  affects  the  banks  concerned,  who  adjust  it 
between  themselves.  Credits  opened  abroad  might  be 
made  subject  to  a  charge  to  the  customer;  this  depends 
upon  the  cost  of  the  facility  to  the  bank,  and  the 
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arrangements  involved,  which  might  conceivably  be 
much  more  expensive  than  is  the  case  with  a  credit  at 
home. 

PAY  JOHN  GOODMAN,  ESQ.,  OR  ORDER. — John 
Goodman  is  the  "  payee,"  the  person  to  whom  the 
cheque  is  to  be  paid.  A  cheque  is  made  payable  either 
"  or  order  "  or  "  or  bearer.1' 

If  drawn  "  or  order/'  it  must  be  signed  on  the  back 
by  the  payee;  this  is  called  "  indorsing/' 

The  question  of  indorsements  is  of  such  great  impor- 
tance that  we  shall  consider  it  later  under  a  separate 
heading. 

If  drawn  to  "  bearer,"  the  cheque  need  not  be  signed 
on  the  back,  and  passes  from  hand  to  hand,  being 
payable,  broadly  speaking,  to  whoever  presents  it. 

At  this  stage  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  an  order 
cheque  must  appear  to  be  signed  on  the  back  by  the 
payee. 

AMOUNT. — In  the  body  of  the  cheque  is  written  the 
amount  in  words,  whilst  below,  the  amount  again 
appears,  but  in  figures. 

Legally,  the  amount  written  in  words  is  the  correct 
one  to  pay:  the  figures  below,  strictly  speaking,  being 
just  there  to  facilitate  reference. 

In  view  of  this,  the  amount  in  words  should  be  com- 
plete, that  is  to  say,  the  amount  of  shillings  and  pence 
should  be  quoted  in  full  as  well  as  that  of  the  pounds. 
Many  cheques  seem  to  be  written  with  this  part  in  the 
body,  showing  the  pounds  in  words  and  the  shillings 
and  pence  in  figures.  This  is  not  correct.  Apart  from 
the  legal  significance  already  mentioned,  figures  are  not 
always  so  perfectly  formed  as  to  preclude  mistakes; 
sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  tell  what  is  meant,  as  we  saw 
in  considering  the  importance  of  good  figuring  in  our 
third  chapter. 
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If,  then,  the  whole  amount  is  quoted  in  words,  any 
difficulty  in  deciphering  the  figures  below  is  immediately 
solved  by  a  reference  to  the  written  part. 

For  example:  a  cheque  for  seventy  pounds,  seven 
shillings  and  seven  pence  is  written  "Seventy  pounds  7/7" 
with  figures  £70  :  7  :  7.  Careless  figures  make  one  doubt 
whether  the  7's  are  7's  or  9's.  Correctly  written  the 
amount  appears  in  the  body,  "  Seventy  pounds,  seven 
shillings  and  seven  pence/*  thus  placing  it  beyond  all 
doubt.  Judging  from  experience,  this  is  rather  like  a 
counsel  of  perfection,  but  the  point  is  certainly  of 
importance. 

The  amounts  in  words  and  figures  obviously  ought  to 
agree:  if  they  do  not,  the  cheque  may  be  refused  payment 
with  answer  "  Amounts  differ." 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  amount  in  words  is  legally 
the  correct  amount,  the  bank  would  be  justified  to  a 
certain  extent  in  paying  that  amount  if  it  were  greater 
than  that  of  the  figures,  but  as  a  matter  of  practice 
this  would  not  be  done. 

Where  the  amount  in  words  is  less  than  the  figures, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  bank  would  very  likely  pay  that 
lesser  amount  rather  than  return  the  cheque  unpaid. 
The  customer's  confirmation  could  afterwards  be 
obtained,  and  the  lesser  amount  having  been  paid  there 
is  no  risk  of  loss. 

The  writing  of  the  amount  should  be  commenced 
at  the  extreme  left-hand  of  the  body  of  the  cheque, 
just  as  writing  the  figures  should  begin  directly  after 
the  £ 

This  is  in  $rder  to  lessen  the  chances  of  fraudulent 
alteration  of  the  amount.  No  blank  space  should  be 
there  to  allow  a  word  or  figure  to  be  inserted.  A  cheque 
drawn  for  nine  pounds  in  this  fashion,  for  instance  : 
" nine  pounds,"  with  figures  thus:  "/  9," 
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can  very  easily  be  altered  to  fifty-nine  pounds  by 
inserting  the  " fifty1'  and  "5"  in  the  blank  spaces 
which  one  might  almost  say  are  provided  for  the 
purpose. 

Many  banks  print  a  warning  notice  in  their  cheque- 
books drawing  attention  to  the  danger  of  blank  spaces, 
and  requesting  customers  to  commence  writing  the 
amount  as  near  to  the  left-hand  margin  as  possible. 

Owing  to  a  decision  of  the  Privy  Council  in  1906, 
it  was  considered  to  be  the  true  state  of  the  law  that 
the  bank  had  to  stand  any  loss  incurred  by  paying  a 
cheque  fraudulently  altered  in  amount  even  though  the 
alteration  was  not  apparent.  By  a  recent  decision  in 
the  Court  of  Appeal  on  this  very  point,  it  appeared 
that  banks  had  no  protection  from  the  consequence  of 
such  a  fraud,  however  wide  open  the  customer  might 
have,  by  his  negligence,  flung  the  door.  This  case,  the 
London  Joint  Stock  Bank  v.  Macmillan,  was  taken  to 
the  House  of  Lords;  and  in  June,  1918,  a  decision  was 
given  in  favour  of  the  bank.  If  a  customer  facilitates 
forgery  or  alteration,  he  and  not  the  banker  must  bear 
any  consequential  loss. 

The  "  M  "  which  appears  on  the  left-hand  bottom 
corner,  adjacent  to  the  amount  in  figures,  is  an  indica- 
tion as  to  the  class  to  which  the  cheque  belongs  in  the 
Clearing  House.  This  is  explained  later  when  we  come 
to  talk  about  the  Clearings. 

THOMAS  PHIPPS. — Now  we  reach  a  very  important, 
in  many  respects  the  most  important,  part  of  our 
cheque. 

Thomas  Phipps  is  the  name  of  the  person  who  has 
drawn  the  cheque:  we  call  him  the  "  drawer."  The 
written  name  must,  therefore,  be  his  own  signature; 
not  his  name  written  by  anyone  else.  It  is  a  forgery 
for  anyone  else  to  write  it.  The  bank  must  only  pay  the 
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cheque  on  his  signature:  if  some  one  else  writes  the  name 
and  the  cheque  is  paid,  then  the  bank  has  to  bear  the  loss 
and  make  good  the  amount  to  the  account  holder  to 
whom  they  have  debited  the  amount. 

That  is  enough  for  you  to  appreciate  how  very 
carefully  signatures  must  be  examined  when  paying 
a  cheque. 

Happily,  forgeries  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence, 
but  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  the  dishonest 
minority  need  to  be  watched  and  zealously  guarded 
against. 

Experienced  bank  men  are  quick  to  detect  a  forgery. 
As  experience  is  in  all  things  the  best  teacher,  the  inside 
of  a  bank  is  the  only  place  to  learn  the  practical  side  of 
banking. 

No  royal  road  to  avoid  passing  a  forged  signature 
can  be  pointed  out:  the  way  to  efficiency  lies  along  a 
pathway  made  up  of  constant  practice  in  examination 
of  signed  documents.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  run  through 
the  paid  cheques  whenever  practicable  in  order  to 
familiarize  your  eye  with  the  look  of  genuine  signa- 
tures; thereby,  an  excellent  knowledge  is  obtained  of 
the  signatures  with  which  you  may  have  to  deal. 

When  a  drawer's  signature  appears  to  be  forged, 
the  cheque  may  be  refused  payment  by  the  bank  on 
whom  it  is  drawn,  who  gives  as  the  reason  "  Signature 
differs/' 

It  sometimes  happens  that  what  appears  to  be  a  forgery 
turns  out  to  be  really  a  signature  of  the  drawer:  the 
bank  had  occasion  to  question  it  because  it  was  badly 
written,  or  written  in  a  different  fashion  to  the  usual 
one.  In  a  case  like  that,  the  customer  can  hardly 
complain  about  non-payment;  it  is  up  to  him  to  sign 
his  cheques  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  that  shown  by 
the  specimen  with  which  he  supplied  the  bank. 
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In  the  same  way,  when  a  cheque  is  signed  by  a  cus- 
tomer who  is  under  the  influence  of  drink,  the  bank  is 
quite  justified  in  refusing  payment;  but  the  signature, 
of  course,  would  have  to  be  badly  done. 

A  cheque  properly  drawn  and  in  order  when  presented 
by  a  person  obviously  intoxicated  presents  a  situation 
requiring  careful  handling;  in  most  cases  it  would  appear 
to  be  quite  proper  for  payment  to  be  refused,  but  the 
problem  of  what  answer  to  give  wants  solving. 

A  customer  need  not  sign  his  full  name,  nor  is  it 
absolutely  necessary  for  his  signature  to  contain  all  his 
initials.  If  his  parents  saddle  him  with  a  lot  of  initials, 
doubtless  for  some  good  reasons  of  their  own,  he  is  per- 
fectly at  liberty  to  shed  one  or  more  of  them  in  signing 
cheques:  the  special  point  is  that  having  supplied  a 
specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  he  intends  to  sign 
cheques,  he  must  stick  to  it  until  he  gives  notice  to  the 
contrary. 

John  James  Christopher  Benson  may  elect  to  sign 
"  J.  Benson  "  if  he  likes. 

In  that  event,  the  Ledger,  whilst  quoting  the  name 
in  all  the  glory  of  its  fulsomeness,  will  exhibit  by 
a  memo,  adjacent  thereto,  the  fact  that  he  "  signs 
J.  Benson." 

The  fact  that  a  signature  must  be  that  of  the  drawer, 
however,  does  not  preclude  him  from  delegating  the 
power  to  some  one  else  to  sign  cheques  on  his  behalf. 
A  written  authority  must  be  given  to  the  bank  in  all 
such  cases.  If  signing  on  behalf  of  a  private  person, 
a  per  procuration  signature  is  required.  Thomas 
Atkinson,  for  instance,  being  empowered  by  the  above- 
named  gentleman  of  many  initials  to  sign  on  his  behalf, 
would  sign  in  this  manner — 

"  per  pro.  J.  J.  C.  Benson, 
Thos.  Atkinson." 
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But  if  the  account  is  that  of  a  firm,  "  Benson  &  Co." 
let  us  say,  then  each  member  of  the  firm  signs  "  Benson 
and  Co."  Some  firms  prefer  to  show  the  name  of  the 
partner  signing:  there  is  no  objection  to  this,  and 
supposing  Thomas  Atkinson  were  a  partner  in  the 
firm,  he  would  sign — 

"  Benson  &  Co., 

Thomas  Atkinson." 
the  per  pro.  not  being  necessary. 

With  a  limited  company,  cheques  will  be  signed 
according  to  the  authority  supplied  to  the  bank  when 
the  account  is  opened;  subsequent  modification  will 
be  duly  notified  to  the  bank  as  may  be  found  necessary. 
Although  an  official  may  sign  as" Secretary,"  "Manager," 
or  in  whatever  the  capacity  in  which  he  acts  may  happen 
to  be,  without  the  words  "  per  pro."  as  in  this  case — 

"  Benson  &  Co.,  Limited, 

T.  Atkinson,  Secretary," 

it  is  preferable  that  the  "  per  pro."  should  be  included, 
and  that  the  signature  appears — 

"per  pro.  Benson  &  Co.,  Limited, 
T.  Atkinson,  Secretary." 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  an  agent  has  no 
power  to '  delegate  to  another  the  authority  given  to 
him  by  his  principal.  So  that  T.  Atkinson,  in  the  example 
last  quoted,  cannot  pass  on  his  authority  to  sign  to  any- 
one else.  He  may  have  a  confidential  clerk  to  whom  he 
may  wish  to  confer  such  power:  if  so,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  company  to  confer  that  power:  any  such 
instruction  from  T.  Atkinson  in  his  personal  capacity 
cannot  be  recognized  by  the  bank.  When  the  bank 
is  given  authority  by  a  customer,  whether  a  private 
person  or  a  company,  to  honour  the  signature  of  a 
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certain  person  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  on  the  account, 
it  should  be  expressly  stipulated  if  the  authority  extends 
to  an  overdraft.  Otherwise  the  bank  may  conceivably 
find  itself  liable  to  refund  money  drawn  in  excess  of  the 
balance  to  credit  of  the  account  because  no  authority 
to  overdraw  was  intended. 

Signatures  given  on  joint  account  ought  to  be  in 
such  a  form  as  to  be  helpful  to  the  bank.  In  a  joint 
account  of  John  Benson  and  his  wife,  Clara  Benson, 
the  parties  should  sign  respectively — 

"for  Self  and  Clara  Benson, 
John  Benson." 

"  for  Self  and  John  Benson, 
Clara  Benson." 

There  is  no  legal  objection  to  either  of  these  parties 
signing  simply  in  their  own  names  "  John  Benson  " 
or  "  Clara  Benson,"  but  the  practice,  although  far  too 
commonly  indulged  in,  is  undesirable,  and  leads  to 
confusion. 

If  these  two  people,  or  either  of  them,  have  an  account 
in  their  individual  names,  in  addition  to  the  joint 
account,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  tell  with  a  sole 
signature  to  what  account  the  cheque  refers. 

In  a  large  experience  of  accounts  deponent  has  found 
no  difficulty  in  getting  customers  to  sign  on  joint 
accounts  in  the  desired  manner;  the  great  thing  is  to 
make  the  request,  and  show  them  in  writing  exactly 
what  is  required,  at  the  very  outset,  namely,  when  the 
account  is  opened.  Customers  naturally  resent  having 
to  alter  a  method  of  signing  which  they  have  put  into 
practice  for  some  time. 

Cheques  drawn  upon  any  particular  account  should 
be  clearly  marked  and  the  indication  should  appear 
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close    to   the   signature.     The   best    place   is    directly 
underneath  the  signature,  thus — 

"  John  Benson, 

No.  2  Account." 

Necessity  for  this  particular  part  of  the  cheque  being 
chosen  is  apparent  at  first  sight  to  a  clerk  who  has  to 
enter  the  item,  but  it  is  not  always  so  apparent  to  the 
customer. 

The  "No.  2  Account''  marked  in  any  other  place, 
at  the  top  for  instance — rather  a  favourite  place  with 
some  people,  though  why  we  know  not — does  not  catch 
the  eye  of  the  clerk,  and  might  easily  be  missed.  Result, 
cheque  posted  to  the  wrong  account,  and  inevitable 
trouble. 

Having  run  through  the  outstanding  points  arising 
from  the  form  of  a  cheque,  there  are  some  general 
remarks  to  be  made  which  it  is  convenient  to  set  out 
at  this  juncture. 

It  is  well  to  insist  upon  the  cheque  being  filled  up 
and  signed  in  ink.  On  occasions,  the  writing  is  done 
by  what  your  customer  is  pleased  to  call  indelible 
pencil;  it  frequently  happens  that  a  little  application 
of  India-rubber  swiftly  explodes  the  idea  that  indeli- 
bility is  attained  !  The  danger  of  alterations  in  such 
writing  hardly  needs  to  be  pointed  out. 

Ordinary  pencil  writing  on  a  cheque  is  taboo :  no  bank 
would  dream  of  honouring  it,  at  least  without  reference 
to  the  drawer,  and  written  confirmation.  Even  so, 
you  might  as  well  obtain  a  fresh  cheque. 

In  like  manner,  typewriting  is  not  very  desirable, 
unless  the  danger  of  alteration  in  amount  is  met  by  a 
protective  crossing,  which  point  is  referred  to  later  on 
when  we  come  to  talk  of  "Crossings":  it  is  too  easy 
to  alter. 
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It  is  important  to  remember  that  if  there  are  sufficient 
funds  in  the  account  to  meet  it,  the  bank  is  bound  to 
honour  a  cheque  provided  it  is  otherwise  in  order. 

There  is  no  option  in  the  matter:  it  is  part  of  an  implied 
contract  between  the  bank  and  the  customer,  assuming 
that  no  arrangement  to  the  contrary  has  been  entered 
into,  that  the  customer  has  the  right  to  draw  cheques 
up  to  the  amount  of  his  balance,  and  that  such  cheques 
shall  be  duly  honoured. 

Where  there  are  not  sufficient  funds  in  an  account 
to  meet  a  cheque,  or  where  payment  would,  in  the  case 
of  an  overdrawn  account,  bring  the  amount  of  the  loan 
in  excess  of  the  limit  agreed  upon,  the  bank  may  refuse 
to  pay  it,  giving  the  answer  "  Refer  to  drawer,"  or 
"  R/D."  Some  banks  give  the  answer  "  Not  sufficient," 
or  "  N/S,"  but  the  former  expression  is  more  commonly 
used. 

Cheques  presented  which  overdraw,  or  exceed  a 
limit,  need  not  necessarily  be  dishonoured.  Whether 
they  are  paid  or  refused  rests  with  the  bank,  which 
uses  its  discretion.  Should  the  customer  be  considered 
quite  safe,  it  is  more  likely  that  the  cheques  would  be 
duly  honoured,  and  his  attention  drawn  to  the  fact  of 
the  overdraft. 

To  dishonour  a  cheque  by  mistake  with  the  answer 
"  Refer  to  drawer  "  or  "  Not  sufficient,"  might  be  a 
veiy  serious  matter  for  the  bank.  It  behoves  you, 
therefore,  to  exercise  the  very  greatest  care  before  so 
returning  a  cheque. 

A  customer's  credit  might  easily  be  damaged  by  reason 
of  the  refused  cheque,  responsibility  for  which  would 
rest  with  the  bank.  Cashiers,  or  clerks  upon  whom  the 
duty  to  pay  cheques  devolves,  are  able  to  carry  in  their 
memories  a  general  idea  of  the  state  of  customers' 
accounts.  Being  human  they  occasionally  err,  and 
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inadvertently  honour  a  cheque  overdrawing  the  account. 
Here  is  where  the  Ledger  Clerk  comes  in;  he  must 
report  the  overdraft,  as  soon  as  it  occurs,  to  the 
Manager  or  Accountant. 

When  a  cheque  is  presented  across  the  counter, 
either  payment  must  be  made,  or  the  cheqie  refused 
with  an  answer,  there  and  then.  There  is  AO  way  of 
temporizing  if  the  cheque  is  not  covered  at  /he  time  of 
presentation,  but  there  is  no  objection  to  Aiding  to  an 
answer  an  indication  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
present  it  again:  in  that  case,  the  words  "  P^sent  again  " 
could  be  tacked  on  to  the  answer  "  Refe/  to  drawer." 

By  itself,  "Present  again"  cannot  ty considered  a 
good  answer:  the  real  reason  for  non-parent  would  be 
want  of  funds,  and  the  answer  should  definitely  say  so. 

But  if  presentation  of  a  cheque  is  m#e  through  the 
Clearing,  there  is  either  the  whole  day  /r  part  of  a  day 
in  which  the  bank  has  time  to  make  u>  its  mind  about 
payment :  this  you  will  see  when  we  c^/ne  to  talk  about 
the  Clearing  (Chapter  XII). 

Upon  the  death  of  a  customer,  no  Deques  will  there- 
after be  paid.  The  account  is  stopj/d,  so  far  as  with- 
drawals are  concerned,  and  any  chflue  which  may  be 
presented  after  the  bank  knows  of  ne  death  is  refused 
with  answer  "  drawer  deceased." 

When  bankruptcy  occurs,  the  Answer  to  a  cheque 
drawn  by  the  bankrupt  is  the  sar£  as  that  given  when 
there  a^e  not  sufficient  funds,  vii,  "  Refer  to  drawer." 
Giving  an  answer  in  this  case  m^t  not  be  in  any  way  a 
means  of  imparting  the  inforiftion  that  the  drawer 
is  bankrupt,  or  anything  of  th/  sort. 

Consequently,  the  correct  an</er  is,0  Refer  to  drawer." 
After  all,  that  answer  is  ver/  well  worded  when  one 
considers  the  matter,  for  wty  better  than  the  drawer 
can  explain  why  the  bank  d^ined  to  pay  ? 
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Notice  of  a  death  must  be  given  to  the  bank;  in  the 
alsente  of  personal  communication,  publication  in  the 
newspaper  is  sufficient.  If  the  bank  is  not  aware  of  the 
death,  end  a  cheque  drawn  by  the  deceased  is  presented 
before  tie  notice  of  death  appears  in  the  newspaper, 
the  bani  incurs  no  liability  in  honouring  the  cheque. 
Rumour,  or  hearsay,  should  not  be  made  a  basis  of 
action:  urtess  the  bank  is  certain  of  a  customer's  death, 
it  is  very  unwise  to  refuse  a  cheque  with  answer, 
"  Drawer  tec  eased,"  because  somebody  said  so.  A 
live  customer's  feelings  upon  his  cheque  being  returned 
on  that  scoe,  can  be  better  imagined  than  described ! 
A  death  migit  take  place,  but  it  is  more  likely  to  be 
that  of  the  link  manager,  and  a  violent  one  at  that  ! 

It  sometims  happens  that  the  balance  of  an  account 
consists  of,  o  includes,  articles  which  are  not  yet 
"cleared/1  th^  is  cheques  or  bills  in  course  of  collec- 
tion. If  a  cheq\s  is  presented  for  payment,  and  the  funds 
available  there^ainst  includes  uncleared  articles,  the 
bank  can  refus*  payment,  with  answer  "  Effects  not 
cleared." 

After  making  .  practice  of  honouring  a  customer's 
cheques  without  comment  against  uncleared  articles, 
however,  the  bak  is  hardly  justified  in  suddenly 
making  a  volte  fee  and  dishonouring  them.  Some 
warning  should  be  jven  before  doing  that. 

Payment  of  a  cheue  may  be  stopped  by  the  drawer, 
upon  his  giving  proer  notice  to  the  bank.  Only  the 
drawer  can  do  this.  Often  a  person  who  has  lost  a 
cheque  gives  notice  tithe  bank  upon  whom  it  is  drawn 
to  stop  payment,  butmless  that  person  is  the  drawer, 
the  bank  cannot  stridy  act  upon  the  notice.  When 
the  loss  of  a  cheque  isiiscovered,  the  person  who  has 
lost  it  should  immediacy  acquaint  the  drawer,  who 
will  notify  the  bank  tcstop  payment.  Nevertheless, 
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the  bank  would  be  careful  about  paying  a  cheque  if 
told  by  a  person  other  than  the  drawer  that  it  had  been 
lost,  and  would  be  guided  by  circumstances  in  his  action 
therewith  on  presentation. 

Proper  forms  to  be  filled  in  by  the  customer  desirous 
of  stopping  payment  of  a  cheque  are  provided  by  the 
bank.  Unless  full  details  of  the  cheque  are  quoted 
when  payment  is  stopped  by  an  ordinary  letter,  the 
form  should  be  sent  to  the  customer  to  be  completed 
and  signed  by  him,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  precise  cheque  to  which  the  stop  is  intended  to  apply. 

"  Countermand  of  payment  "  is  the  legal  expression 
for  stopping  a  cheque.  If  the  bank  pays  a  cheque 
after  receiving  notice  of  countermand,  it  is  responsible 
and  cannot  charge  the  customer's  account  with  the 
amount.  Records  of  stopped  cheques  accordingly 
must  be  carefully  kept.  In  addition  to  the  entry  in  the 
register  of  stopped  cheques,  a  note  should  be  made 
in  the  Ledger  account  to  enable  the  entries  to  be  watched 
as  they  are  made  by  the  Ledger  clerk. 

The  stop  can  be  removed  by  notice  in  writing  by  the 
drawer. 

Observe  that  where  a  cheque  is  drawn  on  a  joint 
account,  or  signed  by  more  than  one  drawer,  payment 
may  be  stopped  by  any  one  of  the  parties  entitled  to 
draw  upon  that  account. 

This  question  of  stopping  shows  very  succinctly  the 
undesirability  of  paying  a  cheque  out  of  business  hours. 
If  a  bank  pays  a  cheque  before  the  hour  advertised  for 
commencement  of  business  in  the  morning,  for  instance, 
and  the  drawer  gives  notice  of  a  stop  just  before  the  door 
is  opened  to  the  public,  the  bank  is  not  entitled  to  say 
that  such  cheque  is  already  paid.  In  like  manner,  if  a 
cheque  is  paid  after  business  hours  and  afterwards  stopped 
in  time  for  the  next  day's  opening,  the  bank  is  liable. 
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A  message  of  stop  by  telegram  purporting  to  come 
from  the  drawer  may  be  considered  sufficient  to  allow 
the  bank  to  refuse  payment  until  confirmation  is  forth- 
coming. Probably  the  bank  would  in  this  case,  ask  to 
be  allowed  to  hold  over  its  decision  as  to  payment  until 
sufficient  time  had  elapsed  to  obtain  the  confirmation. 
Apparently,  the  bank  is  not  actually  bound  to  act  on  a 
telegram:  how  can  you  tell  whether  the  telegram  really 
emanates  from  the  drawer  ? 

Cheques  are  sometimes  "  marked  "  by  the  bank  on 
whom  drawn:  this  is  an  indication  that  the  cheque  will 
be  duly  met  on  presentation  provided  it  is  technically 
in  order.  Payment  of  a  "  marked  "  cheque,  nevertheless, 
can  be  stopped  by  the  drawer. 

Payment  of  a  Bank  of  England  note,  or  of  a  bank  note, 
that  is  a  note  issued  by  a  bank,  which  we  call  "  country 
notes  " — there  are  not  many  of  these  latter  left,  by  the 
way — cannot  be  stopped.  When  one  is  lost,  the  only 
thing  the  bank  can  do  on  presentation  is  to  be  very 
cautious  in  cashing  it,  and  find  out  all  it  can  about  the 
manner  in  which  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  person 
presenting  it. 

Advertisements  of  lost  Bank  of  England  notes  are 
often  seen,  saying,  "  numbers  known,  payment  stopped  "; 
from  our  point  of  view  it  is  incorrect  to  state  that  pay- 
ment is  stopped,  but  the  statement  may  be  a  sufficient 
deterrent  to  dishonest  persons  into  whose  hands  the 
note  has  fallen.  Thus  no  great  harm  is  done,  for  once 
in  a  way,  in  publishing  the  untruth.  A  cashier  who  has 
been  for  some  years  at  the  job  requires  a  prodigious 
memory  to  remember  the  numbers  of  stopped  Bank 
of  England  notes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  does  not 
attempt  the  feat :  what  he  does  is  to  keep  the  most  recent 
ones  before  him,  and  this  is  quite  sufficient  for  all 
practical  purposes. 
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Any  alteration  in  a  cheque  must  be  signed  by  the 
drawer.  The  cheque  is  not  to  be  altered  by  anyone 
else.  Until  recently,  the  drawer's  initials  were  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  confirm  an  alteration,  but  that 
no  longer  holds  good.  The  same  signature  must  be 
written  to  the  alteration  as  appears  in  the  drawing  of  the 
cheque.  When  we  consider  how  easy  it  is  to  forge 
mere  initials,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  hardly  enough 
to  confirm  an  alteration,  particularly  if  the  alteration 
be  an  important  one,  or  the  amount  involved  be 
considerable. 

In  dealing  with  alterations,  the  bank  would,  as  in 
most  things,  be  guided  by  circumstances  rather  than  by 
hide-bound  regulations.  An  alteration  which  is  of 
trifling  moment  would  probably  be  passed  with  the 
drawer's  initials  only.  If  desirable,  confirmation  by 
means  of  the  full  signature  could  afterwards  be  obtained 
with  no  difficulty. 

Indorsements. — We  have  seen  that  a  cheque  which 
is  made  payable  "  to  order,"  requires  indorsement. 
If  payable  to  bearer,  no  indorsement  is  needed. 

Derived  from  the  Latin  in  dor  sum,  meaning  "  on  the 
back/'  the  correct  spelling  is  "  indorsement."  It  is 
often  spelled  "  endorsement,"  and  this  cannot  be  con- 
sidered incorrect  as  custom  has  justified  its  employment. 
The  payee  of  a  cheque,  then,  is  said  to  indorse  it  when 
he  writes  his  name  on  the  back. 

If  every  cheque  were  indorsed  in  a  simple  manner, 
there  would  be  little  to  say  on  the  subject,  but  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  indorsements  very  soon 
see  how  numerous  are  the  forms  in  which  an 
indorsement  may  be  correctly  made. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  indorsements;  blank,  special, 
and  restrictive,  respectively. 

A  blank  indorsement  occurs  when  the  payee  simply 

5— (1735) 
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signs  on  the  back  of  the  cheque;  the  effect  of  this  is 
that  the  cheque  is  then  practically  payable  to  bearer, 
and  may  be  passed  from  hand  to  hand.  The  person 
eventually  presenting  it  for  payment  is  not  bound  to 
indorse  it:  he  can  do  so  if  he  likes,  and  he  will  probably 
do  so  at  the  request  of  the  bank,  but  you  cannot  compel 
him  to  do  so  as  a  condition  of  payment. 

A  special  indorsement  is  created  by  the  payee  or  a 
subsequent  holder  making  the  cheque  payable  to  some 
one  else.  Thus,  a  cheque  made  payable  to  John  Benson 
is  indorsed  by  that  gentleman  in  this  way — 

"  Pay  Thomas  Atkinson, 
John  Benson." 

John  Benson  wants  to  make  it  as  certain  as  possible 
that  payment  is  made  to  Thomas  Atkinson,  so  he  signs 
on  the  back  of  the  cheque  in  that  particular  manner: 
until  Thomas  Atkinson  adds  his  indorsement,  no  one 
else  should  be  able  to  cash  it.  Any  subsequent  holder 
is  entitled  to  make  his  indorsement  special,  or  to  convert 
the  last  indorsement  on  the  cheque  into  a  special  one, 
even  if  it  is  not  that  of  himself. 

Supposing  that  John  Benson  had  made  his  indorse- 
ment in  blank,  that  is  by  merely  signing  his  name  on 
the  back,  and  then  handed  the  cheque  as  it  stood  to 
Thomas  Atkinson,  the  latter  could  add  the  words  "  Pay 
Thomas  Atkinson  "  above  John  Benson's  indorsement. 
Or  again,  he  could  add  instead  of  "  Pay  Thomas 
Atkinson,"  the  words  "  Pay  John  Jones  "  if  he  wished 
to  hand  on  the  cheque  to  a  John  Jones. 

The  third  kind  of  indorsement,  known  as  a  restrictive 
indorsement,  is  one  that  by  its  wording  restrains  the 
transfer  of  the  cheque  by  imposing  some  limit  thereupon, 
such  as  "  Pay  Thomas  Atkinson  only,"  or  "  Pay  to  the 
credit  of  Thomas  Atkinson  at  the  Universal  Bank."  In 
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such  cases  the  bank  which  pays  the  cheque  requires  to 
see  that  the  terms  of  the  indorsement,  so  far  as  it  can  tell, 
appear  to  have  been  complied  with.  A  bank  receiving 
for  collection  a  cheque  bearing  a  restrictive  indorsement 
would  be  on  its  guard. 

A  good  working  knowledge  of  what  are  correct 
indorsements  and  what  are  incorrect  can  be  gained 
only  by  experience.  The  number  of  questions  on 
unusual  indorsements  which  are  referred  from  time  to 
time  to  the  Institute  of  Bankers  for  opinion  is  proof 
conclusive  that  even  the  most  experienced  bankers 
are  sometimes  at  sea  on  the  question. 

An  excellent  list  of  indorsements  showing  what  are 
generally  accepted  as  correct  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Banking,  by  William  Thomson.  Reference 
can  also  be  made  to  the  Questions  on  Banking  Practice, 
published  by  the  Institute  of  Bankers,  embracing 
their  answers  to  questions  submitted  for  their  opinion. 
Talks  on  Banking  would  be  very  incomplete,  however, 
without  reference  to  some  of  the  rules  governing  in- 
dorsements: this  must  be  our  excuse  for  setting  forth 
what  can  already  be  found  in  text -books.  It  will  best 
suit  our  purpose  to  see  how  cheques  should  be  indorsed  if 
we  divide  them  into  the  headings  of  cheques  payable  to — 

1.  Private  individuals. 

2.  Firms. 

3.  Limited  companies,  corporations,  etc. 

4.  Other  payees. 

Bear  in  mind  that  in  every  case  the  spelling  of  the 
indorsement  must  agree  exactly  with  that  of  the  payee. 

1.  PRIVATE  INDIVIDUALS. — A  cheque  payable  to 
Thomas  Atkinson  may  be  indorsed  either  "  Thomas 
Atkinson  "  or  "  T.  Atkinson/' 

Titles  must  not  appear  in  the  indorsement,  tut  letters 
signifying  a  degree  may  be  added,  or  rank  designated. 
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A  cheque  payable  to  "  Dr.  Atkinson  "  may  be  indorsed 
either  "  T.  Atkinson  "  or  "  T,  Atkinson,  M.D.,"  but  not 
"  Dr.  Atkinson/1  In  like  manner  "  Rev.  T.  Atkinson  " 
is  indorsed  "  T.  Atkinson"  or  "  T.  Atkinson,  M.A.," 
and  "  Major  Atkinson  "  indorsed  "  T.  Atkinson  "  or 
"  T.  Atkinson,  Major."  A  Peer  of  the  realm  or  a  Bishop 
indorses  with  his  usual  signature:  thus  a  correct  indorse- 
ment for  the  Earl  of  Derby  is  "  Derby/'  and  for  the 
Bishop  of  London,  "A.F.  London."  But  a  Peeress  must 
sign  with  her  initials:  a  "  Lady  Derby,"  therefore, 
might  indorse  "  Alice  Derby." 

If  payable  to  more  than  one  person,  all  those  named 
should  indorse,  but  if  the  payees  are  quoted  as 
"  T.  Atkinson  and  another,"  the  indorsement  of 
"  T.  Atkinson"  is  sufficient.  The  second  payee  not 
being  specifically  named,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whose 
indorsement  is  required.  Other  forms  of  indorsement 
of  cheques  payable  to  more  than  one  person  are 
considered  under  the  heading  of  Firms. 

Some  perplexity  is  caused  in  the  case  of  a  cheque 
payable  to  a  married  lady:  if  payable  to  "  Mrs. 
Atkinson "  or  "  Mrs.  Sarah  Atkinson,"  no  difficulty 
is  presented;  she  would  indorse  "  Sarah  Atkinson." 
But  what  if  it  is  payable  to  "  Mrs.  Thomas  Atkinson  "  ? 
Then  "  Sarah  Atkinson  "  is  not  enough;  it  must  be 
"  Sarah  Atkinson,  wife  (or  widow)  of  Thomas  Atkinson." 
This  goes  to  show  that  the  golden  rule  in  indorsing  is 
that  it  must  clearly  purport  to  be  that  of  the  person 
for  whom  it  is  intended. 

2.  FIRMS. — These  are  fairly  simple  because  each 
partner  can  sign  in  the  name  of  the  firm.  Thus  a  cheque 
payable  to  "  T.  Atkinson  and  Co."  is  indorsed  "  T. 
Atkinson  and  Co.":  if  there  are  several  partners,  each 
one  would  indorse  in  that  form,  whatever  his  own  name 
might  happen  to  be. 
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A  cheque  to  "  Messrs.  Atkinson "  would  require 
indorsement  with  any  initials,  thus:  "  T.  and  J.  Atkin- 
son ";  "T.  J.  and  S.  Atkinson  ";  but  if  payable  to 
"Messrs.  T.  Atkinson "  only  the  initial  "T"  must 
appear  in  the  indorsement,  thus:  "  T.  and  T.  Atkinson. " 

Other  varieties  such  as  "  Messrs.  Atkinson  Brothers," 
"  Messrs.  Atkinson  and  Son,''  would  be  indorsed  in  the 
same  way  as  they  are  made  payable,  always,  of  course, 
omitting  the  title  "  Messrs." 

Persons  authorized  to  indorse  for  a  firm  should  do  so  • 
in  such  a  form  as  to  show  their  authority.  The  correct 
form  is  what  is  known  as  a  per  procuration  authority. 
A  cheque  payable  to  "  Messrs.  Atkinson  and  Co"  indorsed 
by  John  Jones  under  the  authority  given  him  by  the 
firm  would  appear  in  the  form — 

"  per  pro.  Atkinson  and  Co., 
John  Jones/' 

"  Per  procuration "  indorsements  may  be  made 
equally  on  behalf  of  a  private  individual  as  on  behalf 
of  a  firm,  but  equally  also  they  must  be  in  the  correct 
form.  That  is  why — 

"  For  T.  Atkinson, 

John  Jones," 
or— 

"  For  Atkinson  and  Co., 
John  Jones," 
would  be  refused. 

Sometimes  the  per  pro.  is  written  in  the  abbreviated 
form,  "p.p.,"  this  is  quite  allowable. 

As  long  as  an  indorsement  is  written  correctly  per 
pro.,  the  paying  bank  is  not  bound  to  know  that  the 
person  so  indorsing  actually  possesses  authority  to  do  so. 

Indorsements     by     per    procuration,    it     must     be 
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carefully  noticed,  are  not  allowed  on  dividend  warrants, 
nor  on  Government  orders  such  as  are  issued  by  the 
Crown  Agents,  the  Postmaster-General,  and  the 
Paymaster-General. 

If  a  formal  power  of  attorney  has  been  given  in  favour 
of  the  person  indorsing,  the  per  pro.  form  is  not  to 
be  used.  Thomas  Atkinson  having  executed  a  power  of 
attorney  in  favour  of  John  Jones,  the  latter  would 
indorse  thus— 

"Thomas  Atkinson, 

by  his  Attorney,  John  Jones," 

which  is  also  the  form  in  which  a  cheque  would  be 
signed  by  Jones,  provided  that  the  power  of  attorney 
embodied  authority  for  him  to  draw  on  Atkinson's 
account. 

3.  LIMITED  COMPANIES,  ETC. — Power  to  indorse  on 
behalf  of  a  limited  company  is  usually  given  to  an 
official,  but  in  writing  the  indorsement,  the  official 
must  quote  his  qualification.  Although  the  words 
per  pro.  are  usually  employed,  it  is  in  order  for  the 
word  "  for  "  to  be  substituted:  there  is  this  difference, 
then,  between  the  form  of  indorsement  necessary  when 
the  company  is  a  limited  company  and  when  it  is  not 
limited,  the  per  pro.  form  alone  being  correct  in  the 
latter  case. 

A  cheque  payable  to  Atkinson  and  Co.,  Limited,  is 
correctly  indorsed,  therefore,  either  in  this  way — 

"  per  pro.  Atkinson  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
John  Jones,  Secretary"; 
or — 

"  for  Atkinson  and  Co.,  Ltd., 

John  Jones,  Secretary" 

An  official  of  a  limited  company  is  no  more  entitled 
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than  any  other  person  to  delegate  his  authority.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  an  indorsement  like  this  is 
not  correct,  viz. — 

"  per  pro.  Atkinson  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
John  Jones,  Secretary, 

per  Thomas  Williams." 

The  bank  who  receives  for  collection  cheques  on  be- 
half of  a  limited  company,  requires  to  know  that  the 
official  indorsing  them  has  the  requisite  authority, 
and  obtains  the  company's  advice  to  that  effect.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  bank  actually  paying  the  cheque 
requires  only  to  be  satisfied  that  the  indorsement  is 
made  in  a  correct  form:  where  the  per  pro.  form  is 
employed,  that  in  itself  is  an  implication  that  an 
authority  exists. 

4.  OTHER  PAYEES. — It  is  not  possible  within  the 
limit  of  these  "  Talks  "  to  exhaust  the  list  of  possible 
indorsements,  but  we  may  round  up  our  remarks  on 
indorsements  by  reference  to  a  few  leading  forms. 

Some  are  quite  obvious:  as  for  instance,  a  cheque 
payable  to  "  Self,1*  requiring  indorsement  by  the 
drawer. 

Any  one  executor  may  indorse  for  all,  but  the  quali- 
fication "  Executor "  must  appear.  Compare  these 
two  indorsements — 

"  for  the  Executors  of  T.  Atkinson, 
John  Jones,  Executor." 

which  is  correct,  and — 

"  for  the  Executors  of  T.  Atkinson, 

John  Jones/' 
which  is  incorrect. 

In  the  case  of  the  first  named,  John  Jones  signs 
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distinctly  as  being  himself  one  of  the  Executors.  As 
executors  are  entitled  to  delegate  one  of  their  number 
to  sign  on  their  behalf,  the  paying  bank  can  assume  by 
implication  that  Jones  had  been  so  delegated  in  this 
instance.  In  the  second  case,  however,  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  that  Jones  is  an  executor,  and  the  ground  upon 
which  it  might  be  assumed  that  he  is,  no  longer  exists. 
Cheques  payable  to  trustees  must  be  indorsed  by  the 
trustees  as  such.  If  payable  to  the  "  Trustees  of  T. 
Atkinson/1  a  correct  indorsement  would  be — 

"  John  Jones, 
Thomas  Williams, 

Trustees  of  T.  Atkinson." 

Being  unable  to  delegate  their  authority,  an  indorse- 
ment by  one  of  them  would  be  incorrect,  even  though 
he  signed  per  pro.,  whilst  it  would  obviously  be 
wrong  for  anyone  else  to  indorse  on  their  behalf. 

Cheques  payable  to  a  corporation  or  district  council 
should  be  indorsed  by  the  Treasurer. 

When  the  payee's  name  is  indicated  without  an 
initial,  as,  for  instance,  "  Atkinson/1  the  indorsement 
should  include  a  Christian  name  or  initial,  thus, 
"T.Atkinson." 

If  the  payee  is  fictitious,  the  cheque  is  treated  as 
payable  to  bearer,  and  does  not  require  indorsing.  A 
cheque  payable  to  "  Sundries  "  or  order,  may  be  cited 
as  belonging  to  this  category.  As  a  general  rule,  how- 
ever, a  cheque  payable  to  "  Wages "  or  order,  is 
considered  to  require  indorsement  by  the  drawer. 

By  a  "  fictitious  "  payee  is  meant  a  payee  who  is  quite 
obviously  non-existent.  Such  expressions  as  "  Wages," 
"  Rents,"  or  "  Estate,"  do  not  point  to  persons  at  all, 
and  being  impersonal,  the  drawer  should  indorse  them 
himself. 
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To  put  the  matter  in  a  nutshell,  if  the  payee,  not  being 
a  personal  one,  nevertheless  gives  a  pretty  clear  idea 
as  to  who  is  intended  to  receive  the  money,  an  indorse- 
ment is  expected  which  is  sufficient  to  show  on  the  face 
of  it  that  the  cheque  is  being  paid  to  the  right  quarter. 
So  that  a  cheque  payable  to  "  Property  Tax  "  ought 
to  be  indorsed  by  a  collector  of  taxes. 

A  married  lady  who  receives  a  cheque  payable  to  her 
in  her  maiden  name,  will  indorse  in  her  married  name, 
adding  her  maiden  name  thereto:  Miss  Dolly  Atkinson 
having  married  John  Jones,  gets  a  cheque  made  payable 
to  her  name  as  it  stood  in  her  days  of  spinsterhood:  this 
she  would  indorse — "  Dolly  Jones,  nee  Atkinson/' 

If  the  payee  cannot  write,  a  rare  thing  nowadays, 
unless  it  be  through  sickness,  he  must  indorse  by 
making  a  cross  in  the  presence  of  a  witness,  who  will 
sign  his  name  as  witness,  adding  his  full  address. 

It  is  the  custom  of  collecting  bankers  in  case  an 
indorsement  is  not  strictly  correct,  but  which  they  know 
to  be  all  right,  to  confirm  the  indorsement  before 
sending  the  cheque  forward  for  payment.  This  saves 
time  and  trouble,  and  is  effected  by  the  bank's  indorse- 
ment prefaced  by  the  words  "  Indorsement  confirmed," 
or  "  Discharge  confirmed." 

This  practice  is  rather  open  to  abuse,  be  it  noted, 
and  should  not  be  too  much  encouraged.  It  presents 
a  rather  too  easy  way  of  smoothing  difficulty  where  the 
clerk  who  is  supposed  to  examine  indorsements  when 
cheques  are  paid  in  for  collection  is  inclined  to  "  slack." 
Customers  are  usually  sufficiently  teachable  to  be 
educated  into  the  way  of  indorsing  correctly:  where  it 
can  be  done  without  fear  of  offence  or  irritation,  the 
better  plan  by  far  is  to  get  an  incorrect  indorsement 
put  right  by  the  payee  himself.  When  a  man  makes  a 
hobby  of  writing  his  name  in  a  manner  seemingly  as 
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illegible  as  possible,  however,  there  is  no  better  method 
than  confirming  the  indorsement  in  order  to  facilitate 
payment. 

In  the  same  way,  a  bank  collecting  a  cheque  not  in- 
dorsed may  supply  the  deficiency  by  marking  it  on  the 
back  as  "  passed  to  credit  "  of  the  payee.  This  is 
accepted  as  sufficient  by  the  bank  who  pays  it,  but  i1 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  not  bound  to  be  accepted 
The  paying  banker  can  insist  upon  a  proper  indorsemenl 
if  considered  desirable. 

Crossings. — A  cheque  is  either  "  open  "  or  "  crossed/ 
When  crossed,  it  can  only  be  cashed  through  a  bank 
The  notice  conveyed  by  the  crossing  can  be  simpl} 
explained  as  an  indication  to  the  paying  banker  thai 
he  must  not  pay  cash  for  it  across  the  counter. 

There  is  an  oft -told  story  of  a  retort  given  by  a  lad) 
who  was  politely  informed  that  the  cheque  which  sh( 
was  presenting,  being  crossed,  could  not  be  paid  ovei 
the  counter;  history  relates  that  she  promptly  offeree 
to  "  come  round  to  the  other  side  "  1  At  the  time  the 
story  originated,  the  presence  of  a  lady  at  the  "  wrong  ' 
side  of  the  counter  would  certainly  occasion  comment 

Great  protection  is  afforded  by  a  crossing.  If  the 
cheque  gets  into  wrong  hands,  it  is  more  difficult  t( 
obtain  payment  than  if  it  is  not  crossed,  that  is  "  open.' 
Dishonesty,  if  not  actually  prevented,  is  discounted. 

The  dishonest  holder  could  only  obtain  payment  bj 
passing  it  through  a  bank,  which  is  sufficient  to  trace 
it  back  to  him:  he  cannot  walk  into  the  bank  on  whon 
it  is  drawn,  obtain  the  cash,  and  then  quietly  disappea] 
without  a  trace.  Far  more  cheques  are  now  crossec 
than  otherwise,  so  largely  has  the  practice  grown 
It  is  consequently  very  important  that  you  shoulc 
know  something  about  it  at  as  early  a  stage  as  possible 

There  are  two  kinds  of  crossings:  one  which  has  c 
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crossing  only,  the  other  which  includes  in  the  crossing 
the  name  of  a  bank.  The  first  is  called  a  "general" 
crossing — we  say  that  a  cheque  is  crossed  "  generally"; 
the  second  is  a  "  special  "  crossing. 

Two  transverse  lines  written  across  the  cheque 
constitute  a  crossing:  there  must  be  at  least  two  lines, 
one  won't  do;  there  may  be  more  than  two,  but  not  less. 
The  words  "and  Co."  may  be  added,  but  this  is  not 
absolutely  necessary,  albeit  the  words  "  and  Co."  by 
themselves,  without  the  lines,  do  not  make  a  crossing. 

Here  are  examples  of  these  simple  "  general " 
crossings — 


two  transverse  lines  only. 


f 

cS 


two  transverse  lines  with 
the  addition  of  "and  Co." 
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The  lines  of  a  crossing  should  be  so  written  as  to  be 
seen  at  a  glance;  they  should  be  of  sufficient  length  to 
extend  at  least  one-half  across  the  cheque.  Lines 
scrawled  up  in  a  corner  of  the  cheque  even  with  "  &  Co." 
added,  may  easily  be  overlooked;  one  may  reasonably 
assume  that  a  bank,  cashing  across  the  counter  a  cheque 
bearing  such  an  indifferent  attempt  at  a  crossing,  would 
not  run  any  great  risk  of  loss  by  reason  of  the  oversight. 
Cheques  are  issued  by  the  banks  with  a  crossing  ready 
printed  thereon:  customers  who  invariably  cross  their 
cheques  might  be  encouraged  to  use  those.  Failing 
that,  the  use  of  a  rubber  stamp  is  a  desirable  practice 
to  encourage.  Crossings  of  that  kind  are  unmistakable. 

As  far  as  possible,  crossings  should  be  made  in  such  a 
position  on  the  cheque  as  to  avoid  running  into  the 
amount  in  figures. 

When  the  name  of  a  bank  is  included  the  crossing 
becomes  a  "  special  "  crossing.  In  a  "  special  "  crossing 
the  name  of  a  bank  is  sufficient,  without  the  transverse 
lines.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  lines  appear  as  well. 
The  effect  of  this  is  that  not  only  must  the  cheque 
be  paid  only  to  a  bank,  but  it  must  be  paid  only  to  the 
bank  named  in  the  crossing.  The  holder  of  a  cheque 
crossed  "  generally  "  is  entitled  to  convert  the  crossing 
into  a  "  special  "  one  by  himself  inserting  the  name  of  a 
bank.  In  doing  so  he  would  insert  the  name  of  his  own 
bank  or  of  the  bank  which  he  intends  shall  receive  the 
cheque  for  collection. 

Only  the  name  of  one  bank  is  permissible  in  a  crossing: 
there  is,  however,  an  exception  to  the  rule  where  one 
bank  is  acting  as  agent  for  the  other.  In  that  case, 
both  the  bank  remitting  the  cheque  for  collection  and 
the  bank  receiving  it  may  cross  it.  But  the  second 
crossing  would  be  made  by  the  collecting  bank,  not  by 
the  customer. 
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These  two  examples  will  exhibit  our  meaning — 
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If  a  cheque  crossed  specially  is  dishonoured  in  the 
first  instance,  and  it  is  desired  to  re-present  it,  this  can 
only  be  done  through  the  bank  named  in  the  original 
crossing.  For  instance,  in  the  second  example,  re-pre- 
sentation can  only  be  effected  through  the  "  Everyman's 
Bank,  Limited";  the  cheque  cannot  be  paid  direct 
into  the  "  Universal  Bank,  Ltd.,"  for  collection,  or 
into  any  other  bank.  The  same  channel  must  be 
employed  as  was  the  case  in  first  presenting  the  cheque. 

Various  additions  are  made  both  to  general  and  special 
crossings  with  the  object  of  protecting  the  holder  of  a 
cheque:  these  are  considered  as  a  part  of  the  crossing, 
and  should  accordingly  appear  as  such,  i.e.,  along  with 
it.  Of  these,  "  not  negotiable  "  is  most  frequent.  Put 
simply,  "  not  negotiable  "  does  not  prohibit  the  cheque 
being  passed  from  hand  to  hand — being  negotiated, 
in  fact — as  might  at  first  sight  appear,  but  it  prevents 
a  holder  acquiring  any  better  right  to  it  than  the  person 
from  whom  he  received  it. 

Suppose  John  Jones  gets  a  cheque  from  a  man,  say 
Thomas  Williams,  for  some  pictures  which  he  sold; 
having  got  the  cheque,  Jones  passes  it  on  to,  and  makes 
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it  payable  to,  Fred  Anderson,  to  pay  for  something 
that  he  bought  off  Anderson.  Anderson's  clerk  is 
dishonest,  forges  Anderson's  indorsement  and  pays  the 
cheque  away  to  someone  else  for  his  own  ends.  The 
fraud  is  eventually  discovered.  If  the  cheque  is  crossed 
"  not  negotiable/'  the  money  can  be  claimed  back  from 
the  man  to  whom  Anderson's  clerk  gave  it,  although 
that  man  received  it  in  good  faith  and  for  value,  that 
is,  honestly  and  in  payment  of  an  amount  actually 
owing  and  due  to  him.  Because  of  the  words  "  not 
negotiable,"  he  has  no  more  right  in  the  cheque  than 
the  clerk  had,  who  came  by  it  dishonestly  and  there- 
fore had  no  right  at  all  in  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
those  fateful  words  had  not  been  in  the  crossing,  the 
last  man,  having  paid  the  cheque  into  his  bank,  who 
collected  it  and  credited  him  in  the  ordinary  course, 
would  have  been  protected.  Having  received  the 
cheque  honestly,  he  had  a  right  to  it,  and  so  long  as 
the  cheque  was  honoured  he  got  his  money,  and  the 
fraud  of  the  clerk  does  not  affect  him.  Bear  in  mind, 
of  course,  that  the  paying  banker  when  he  pays  it,  has 
only  to  see  that  the  indorsement  purports  to  be  correct : 
he  also  is  protected,  because  he  is  not  bound  to  know 
that  the  indorsement  of  Anderson  was  forged  by  the  clerk. 

So  that  the  main  effect  of  the  "  not  negotiable  " 
crossing  is  that  a  person  would  be  satisfied  about  the 
respectability  of  anyone  else  before  he  would  accept 
a  cheque  from  him  with  those  words  on  it. 

"  Not  transferable  "  is  occasionally  to  be  seen.  This 
has  no  legal  significance,  but  the  effect  of  it  might  be 
to  put  the  collecting  bank  on  its  guard.  If  accompanied 
by  transverse  lines  it  would  constitute  a  crossing.  If 
the  cheque  is  drawn  to  order  and  indorsed,  it  becomes 
payable  to  bearer  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  if  drawn  to 
bearer  the  words  "  not  transferable  "  could  not  affect 
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its  negotiability.  A  bank  is  not  bound  to  recognize 
the  restriction  implied. 

Protection  from  fraudulent  alteration  in  amounts  is 
afforded  by  restrictive  crossings  such  as  "  under  twenty 
pounds,"  "  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds." 

Restrictions  of  this  sort  must  be  taken  notice  of  by 
the  bank  paying  the  cheque. 

Adding  the  name  of  a  town  to  the  bank  quoted  in  a 
crossing  has  no  effect;  the  paying  bank  may  ignore  that. 

Indications  in  a  crossing  as  to  the  particular  account 
to  be  credited  are  indications  for  the  collecting  bank  to 
take  notice  of,  "  Account  Payee,"  "  Account  Benson 
and  Co.,"  "  Account  John  Jones  at  Everyman's  Bank, 
Ltd.,"  must  govern  the  bank  who  receives  the  cheque 
for  collection  in  their  disposal  of  it.  The  bank  upon 
whom  the  cheque  is  drawn  need  not  bother  itself  about 
it;  all  it  has  to  see  is  that  cash  is  only  paid  to  another 
bank  if  the  crossing  is  general,  or  to  a  particular  bank 
named  in  a  special  crossing. 

Dividend  warrants  may  be  crossed :  so  also  may  money 
orders  and  postal  orders. 

Crossings  have  no  effect  on  bills,  nor  upon  Bank  of 
England  notes,  Bank  notes,  and  Treasury  notes. 

Dividend  Warrant. — A  dividend  warrant  is  practically 
a  form  of  cheque. 

The  outstanding  difference  between  it  and  a  cheque 
is  that  it  requires  to  be  signed  or  indorsed  by  the  owner 
himself.  With  cheques,  persons  who  are  properly 
authorized  may  sign  them  in  a  prescribed  form  on  be- 
half of  the  drawer  or  the  drawee;  but  the  person  to  whom 
a  dividend  warrant  is  issued  must  sign  it  himself — the 
only  exception  to  this  is  where  a  legal  power  of  attorney 
has  been  granted. 

Many  dividend  warrants  have  a  place  printed  on  the 
face  for  the  payee  to  sign  which  takes  the  place  of  an 
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indorsement.  In  these  cases  you  will  find  the  words 
printed  "  Proprietor's  signature/'  or  something  to  that 
effect,  with  a  line  upon  which  the  payee  is  to  sign. 

It  has  been  stated  that  a  dividend  warrant  is  a  form 
of  cheque;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  cheque  drawn  by  a  com- 
pany on  its  bankers  for  a  certain  amount,  representing 
to  the  person  to  whom  the  warrant  is  payable  his  share 
of  the  dividend  declared  by  the  company. 

Dividend  is  the  interest  paid  on  an  investment;  it 
may  be  on  stock  in  public  funds,  such  as  Consols,  War 
Loan,  and  so  on,  or  on  shares  or  stock  in  a  company. 

Such  interest  in  the  case  of  stock  will  be  at  a  fixed 
rate;  examples,  railway  companies  and  Government 
stock. 

In  the  case  of  shares  in  a  company,  the  rate  of  the 
dividend  depends  upon  the  profits  made  by  the  company. 

For  example:  a  company  makes  up  its  accounts, 
sees  how  much  profit  there  is,  decides  how  much  of  that 
profit  it  will  distribute  to  its  shareholders,  and  "  declares" 
a  dividend  at  a  rate  per  cent,  which  will  cover  that 
amount. 

Say  a  company  has  £4,000  capital — that  is,  £4,000 
has  been  subscribed  by  its  shareholders  to  work  the 
concern.  It  is  found  at  the  end  of  a  year  that  the  profit 
made  after  paying  all  its  expenses  is  £250;  out  of  this 
it  decides  to  pay  to  the  shareholders  £200,  carrying 
over  £50  to  the  next  year.  This  is  a  dividend  of  five  per 
cent.,  so  that  if  you  happen  to  possess  shares  representing 
£100  of  the  capital  your  share  would  be  £5,  and  the 
company  sends  you  a  dividend  warrant  for  that  amount. 

Obviously,  if  you  received  a  warrant  for  £5  for  six 
months'  dividend,  the  rate  of  the  dividend  would  be 
ten  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Interest  on  a  "  Debenture  "  is  often  called  a  dividend. 

This  is  not  strictly  correct,  because  a  "  Debenture  " 
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is  a  loan  to  the  company,  on  which  interest  has  to  be 
paid  by  the  company  at  a  fixed  rate,  and  moreover 
the  interest  has  to  be  paid  just  the  same  as  the  other 
expenses  of  working  the  concern  before  the  profits  are 
arrived  at. 

After  debenture  interest  is  paid  there  may  be  no 
profits,  consequently  no  dividend. 

Answers  given  when  cheques  are  dishonoured  follow 
a  fairly  clear  line  of  prescription.  Their  form  is  not 
laid  down  by  law,  but  as  a  matter  of  convenience  they 
have  grown  by  custom  into  well-understood  terms. 

A  list  is  given  below,  the  perusal  of  which  will  probably 
convey  something  in  the  nature  of  a  summary  of  what 
has  been  said  in  our  Talk  about  cheques.  Some  of 
them  speak  for  themselves  and  need  no  comment — 

Not  very  often  necessary,  seeing  that 
a  holder  may  insert  what  he  deems  to 
be  the  correct  date. 

Dated  subsequent  to  the  date  upon 
which  the  cheque  is  presented  for 
payment. 


"  Date  incomplete  " 
"  Post-dated  "     . 


"  Out     of     date  "     or 
"  Stale  cheque  " 
"Indorsement  required. " 
"Indorsement  irregular. ' 
"  Indorsement  requires 

confirmation." 
"  Amounts  differ  " 

"  Amount  incomplete" 

"  Refer  to  drawer  "      . } 
"R/D"      . 
"  Not  sufficient  " 
"N/S"  .  \        J 

"  Drawer  deceased." 
"  Signature  differs  "     . 


"  Signature 

incomplete  " 


Dated  too  far  back. 


The  amount  in  words  differing 
from  that  in  figures. 

No  amount  in  words;  only  figures 
showing. 

•  Insufficient  funds  in  the  account 
to  meet  the  cheque. 

Signature  not  entirely  agreeing  with 
the  specimen  supplied. 
(  A  further  signature  of  drawer  being 
I  required,  as  in  the  case  of  a  Company's 
1  account,  when  more  than  one  official 
(is  to  sign, 
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"  No  account." 

"  Effects  not  cleared  " 


Balance  of  account  only  sufficient 
to  meet  the  cheque  if  articles  in  course 
of  collection  are  included. 


If  torn  completely  through  and 
patched  up. 

Payment  across  the  counter  being 
refused. 


"  Payment  stopped." 
"  Account  closed." 
"  Mutilated  cheque  "  , 

"  Crossed  cheque  " 

"  Crossed  to   two 
bankers." 

"  Alteration  requires 
drawer's  confirma- 
tion." 

Such  answers  as  "  re-present/'  "  present  again/' 
"  will  pay  on  banker's  confirmation/'  cannot  fairly  be 
regarded  as  complete  by  themselves,  although  they  are 
often  used. 


CHAPTER  VII 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE 

You  will  have  been  in  the  bank's  service  a  very  short 
time  before  discovering  how  necessary  it  is  to  have  some 
knowledge  at  least  of  Bills  of  Exchange. 

In  the  course  of  time,  with  widened  opportunities  and 
experience,  you  will  come  to  realize  the  very  large  part 
they  play  in  finance,  in  the  great  finance  of  the  world 
as  well  as  in  the  internal  trade  operations  of  the  country. 
At  the  same  time  you  will  also  come  to  see  how  vast, 
but  interesting,  is  the  study  of  them. 

But  we  cannot  here  attempt  to  do  anything  more 
than  to  touch  the  fringe  of  the  subject:  what  we  must 
endeavour  to  achieve  is  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  what  is 
meant  by  a  Bill  of  Exchange,  and  what  are  the  practical 
points  regarding  it  with  which  it  is  necessary  we  should 
be  familiar. 

Legal  phraseology  cannot  always  be  credited  with 
conveying  to  the  lay  mind  an  easily  assimilated  notion 
of  the  matter  with  which  it  deals,  but  the  definition 
of  a  Bill  of  Exchange  as  set  out  in  the  Bills  of  Exchange 
Act,  1882,  is  simple  and  perfectly  clear.  To  quote  it — 

"  A  Bill  of  Exchange  is  an  unconditional  order  in  writing, 
addressed  by  one  person  to  another,  signed  by  the  person 
giving  it,  requiring  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed  to  pay 
on  demand  or  at  a  fixed  or  determinable  future  time  a  sum 
certain  in  money  to  or  to  the  order  of  a  specified  person  or 
to  bearer." 

When  read  carefully,  nothing  could  be  clearer. 

If  all  the  conditions  named  in  the  definition,  or  any 
of  them,  be  not  complied  with,  the  document  is  no  longer 
a  Bill  of  Exchange. 

Particularly  notice  that  if  a  bill  be  drawn  and  a 
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condition  inserted,  such  as  any  act  to  be  done  in  addition 
to  the  payment  of  a  sum  certain  in  money,  it  ceases 
to  be  a  Bill  of  Exchange. 

There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  things  allowed 
by  the  Act  to  be  inserted  which  would  appear  at  first 
sight  to  make  the  order  to  pay  a  conditional  order; 
for  instance,  an  order  to  pay  out  of  a  certain  account, 
as  in  a  cheque  "  No.  2  Account/'  "  No.  3  Account/* 
"  Rent  Account,"  and  so  on. 

Then  again,  although  it  must  be  for  a  sum  certain, 
it  may  be  provided  to  be  paid  with  interest,  and  by 
stated  instalments. 

In  this  case  the  conditions  of  interest  and  payment 
must  be  clearly  stated  in  the  bill,  i.e.,  the  rate  of  interest 
and  dates  on  which  instalments  are  due. 

Another  allowable  condition  is  where  the  amount  is 
payable  in  the  currency  of  a  country  according  to  the 
rate  of  exchange:  in  this  event,  the  rate  of  exchange 
must  be  definitely  indicated,  or  easily  ascertainable. 

Bills  of  Exchange  are  of  two  kinds,  "  Inland  Bills  " 
and  "  Foreign  Bills." 

An  inland  bill  is  one  which  is  both  drawn  and  payable 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  person  upon  whom  it 
is  drawn  must  also  be  resident  therein. 

If  a  place  outside  be  named  in  any  of  those  three 
particulars,  then  the  bill  is  a  foreign  bill. 

An  inland  bill  must  be  written  on  a  form  with  an 
impressed  stamp,  but  a  foreign  bill  is  stamped  when 
being  dealt  with  in  this  country,  with  an  adhesive 
foreign  bill  stamp. 

Under  the  Stamp  Act,  the  value  of  the  stamp  on  bills 
is  according  to  the  amount  of  the  bill,  except  upon 
bills  payable  at  sight,  on  demand,  or  on  presentation, 
or  at  not  more  than  three  days'  sight  or  date,  as  you  will 
see  from  the  table  below. 
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In  the  case  of  an  inland  bill,  the  form  on  which  the 
bill  is  written  must  bear  an  embossed  stamp,  except 
a  bill  payable  on  demand  or  at  sight,  or  at  not  more  than 
three  days'  sight  or  date,  when  an  adhesive  stamp  is 
allowed. 

The  stamp  on  a  foreign  bill,  however,  must  be  an 
adhesive  foreign  bill  stamp. 

Here  is  the  table  of  stamp  duties  on  bills — 

For  any  amount  if  payable  at  sight,  on  demand,  or  not 
more  than  three  days'  sight  or  date        .          .          .          .  2d. 

If  drawn  payable  at  any  later  period  than  three  days, 
ad  valorem  duty  as  follows — 

Up  to  £10   .    .  2d. 


Over  £10  up  to  25 

25  ,,50 

50  „   75 

75  100 


3d. 
6d. 
9d. 
Is. 


„     100,    for    every  £100,  or    any 
fractional  part  of  £100     .          .Is. 

Following  the  plan  which  we  pursued  in  our  Talk  on 
Cheques,  let  us  set  out  with  a  specimen  of  a  simple 
form,  and  look  at  its  points — 

LONDON.     30/A  June,   1918. 
£210:-:-  ^v,6.- 

»5S.  ^    ^ 

Stamp.  ^  <y$>  ^ 

Three  months  after  ^-^^v^ ARTHUR  ROBINSON 
or  order  the  sum  0^6-1^5^  i^imdred  and  ten  pounds 
for  value  receive<J^  NJ^  _. 

To  MESSRS.  DOWELL  &  ^o.,          & 

4  MINCING  LANE,  ^eX  THOMAS  WILLIAMS. 

LONDON.  <0° 

On  the  back  you  have- 
Pay  Everyman's  Bank,  Ltd., 

Arthur  Robinson. 
per  pro.  Everyman's  Bank,  Ltd., 
Geo.  Madegood, 

Manager. 
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How  did  this  bill  come  into  existence,  and  by  what 
stages  did  it  reach  the  completed  form  in  which  it  now 
appears  ?  No  doubt  this  is  what  happened. 

Do  well  &  Co.  bought  a  quantity  of  tea  from  Thomas 
Williams.  Instead  of  sending  him  a  cheque  for  the  price, 
£210,  they  agreed  that,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
trade,  he  should  draw  upon  them  at  three  months, 
representing  the  usual  term  of  credit  allowed. 

He  did  so,  making  the  bill  payable  to  Arthur 
Robinson,  to  whom  he  desired  to  hand  it  in  payment  of 
a  debt  due  in  three  months,  and  sent  it  to  Do  well  &  Co. 

They  accepted  it,  by  writing  across  the  face  as  shown, 
at  the  same  time  making  it  payable  at  the  Universal 
Bank,  Ltd.,  London,  with  whom  they  kept  their  account. 

The  accepted  bill  was  sent  back  to  Williams,  who 
handed  it  to  Arthur  Robinson.  The  latter  indorsed  it 
to  his  own  bank,  Everyman's  Bank,  Ltd.,  with  whom 
he  either  discounted  it  or  paid  it  in  for  collection. 

When  the  bill  became  due,  in  this  case  on  3rd  October, 
1918,  Everyman's  Bank,  Ltd.,  presented  it  for  payment, 
and  let  us  hope  received  the  money. 

We  are  tempted  to  add:  "  and  they  all  lived  happily 
ever  afterwards  !  " 

Glancing  at  the  various  points  of  the  bill  as  it  stands, 
we  see — 

LONDON:  the  place  where  drawn. — It  is  drawn  and 
payable  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Dowell  &  Co.,  the 
drawees,  being  also  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is, 
therefore,  an  inland  bill. 

DATE. — The  drawer  should  date  the  bill  when  he  makes 
it  out. 

If  undated,  a  holder  may  insert  what  he  deems  to  be 
the  correct  date,  but  if  this  is  done  after  the  bill  has 
already  been  accepted,  he  should  inform  the  acceptor 
so  that  the  latter  may  know  when  the  bill  is  to  fall  due. 
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AMOUNT. — Notice  that  the  amount  in  figures  usually 
appears  at  the  top  of  the  bill,  not  at  the  bottom,  as  in  a 
cheque.  This  is  to  allow  the  drawee's  name  to  occupy 
the  bottom  left-hand  corner  of  the  document. 

In  the  body  of  the  bill  is  written  the  amount  in  words. 
The  same  remarks  on  this  head  as  to  differing  amounts 
given  in  our  Talk  on  Cheques,  apply  to  bills. 

STAMP. — Being  an  inland  bill,  the  stamp  is  an  embossed 
one,  and  is  for  three  shillings,  the  ad  valorem  amount  on 
a  bill  over  £200  and  not  more  than  £300. 

THREE  MONTHS  AFTER  DATE.— This  is  called  the  tenor 
of  the  bill,  and  determines  upon  what  day  payment 
becomes  due. 

The  period  during  which  a  bill  has  to  run  is  also 
called  the  "  cvirrency  "  of  the  bill. 

Calculating  three  months  from  the  date,  30th  June, 
is  made  in  calendar  months,  and  would  arrive  at 
30th  September  as  the  due  date,  but  three  days'  grace 
is  allowed  on  all  bills  drawn  other  than  at  sight  or  on 
demand,  so  that  the  due  date  in  this  case  is  3rd  October. 

By  this  rule  of  calculating  by  calendar  months,  then, 
it  is  apparent  that  if  it  had  been  dated  28th  February 
(not  being  a  leap  year)  at  three  months,  the  bill  would 
become  payable  on  31st  May,  i.e.,  three  months  from 
28th  February  =  28th  May,  add  three  days'  grace  = 
31st  May. 

When  drawn  "  after  sight/'  the  acceptor  must  insert 
in  the  acceptance  the  date  upon  which  he  sights  the  bill, 
that  is  the  date  upon  which  it  is  delivered  to  him  for 
that  purpose,  and  the  due  date  is  calculated  from  that 
sighting  date,  irrespective  of  the  day  upon  which  it  is 
dated  as  drawn.  The  drawee  is  allowed  twenty-four 
hours  in  which  to  accept  a  bill  left  with  him  for  that 
purpose;  but  if  drawn  after  sight,  he  must  accept  it  as 
from  the  day  it  was  left  with  him,  not  from  the  next  day. 
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When  the  tenor  of  the  bill  is  quoted  in  days,  as 
"  thirty  days  after  date/'  the  due  date  is  found  by  leaving 
out  the  date  on  which  it  is  drawn  and  counting  in  days 
from  the  next  day,  adding,  of  course,  three  days'  grace. 

Should  our  specimen  be  drawn  at  "  thirty  days'  date," 
the  day  upon  which  it  falls  due  would  be  the  thirty-third 
day  after  30th  June,  viz.,  2nd  August. 

In  like  manner,  if  instead  of  drawing  at  three  months, 
Williams  had  made  it  ninety  days,  the  due  date  would 
be  1st  October,  the  currency  of  the  bill  being — 

31  days  in  July; 
31  days  in  August; 
30  days  in  September; 
1  day  in  October. 

93  days  in  all. 

Bills  drawn  at  sight  run  in  the  same  way,  the  only 
difference  being  that  of  the  commencing  day,  which  is 
the  day  after  the  sighting  date. 

When  drawn  after  date,  the  time  during  which  the 
bill  has  to  run  may  not  be  sufficient  to  allow  it  to  be 
presented  for  acceptance  before  it  becomes  due. 

In  this  case,  it  is  not  necessary  to  obtain  acceptance, 
and  the  bill  may  be  presented  for  payment  on  the  due 
date.  A  bill  falling  due  on  Sunday,  Christmas  Day, 
or  Good  Friday,  is  payable  on  the  business  day  before; 
but  if  it  matures  on  a  Bank  Holiday,  it  is  payable  the 
day  after. 

Notice  that  in  the  case  of  the  due  date  falling  on  a 
Sunday  and  the  previous  Saturday  be  a  Bank  Holiday, 
then  it  is  payable  on  the  following  Monday,  that  being 
the  next  business  day  after  the  Saturday. 

From  the  method  of  arriving  at  the  due  date,  you  will 
doubtless  observe  that  although  "  non -business  days," 
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as  the  Act  describes  them,  that  is  Sundays,  etc.,  are 
considered  as  dies  non,  they  must,  nevertheless,  be 
included  in  the  actual  currency  of  the  bill;  they  must  not 
be  left  out  of  the  reckoning. 

Maturity  of  a  foreign  bill  is  reckoned  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  that  of  an  inland  bill,  except  that  the  new 
style  of  calendar  must  be  adhered  to. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  watch  this  point  when  the  bill 
is  drawn  in  a  country  employing  the  old-style  calendar. 
Russia,  for  instance;  if  drawn  in  Russia  in  the  old  style, 
thirteen  days  must  be  added  to  arrive  at  the  due  date 
of  a  bill  in  this  country. 

The  maturity  of  a  bill  payable  abroad  depends  upon 
the  particular  custom  of  the  country  where  it  is  payable, 
and  must,  therefore,  be  reckoned  accordingly. 

PAYEE  AND  INDORSEES. — This  bill  is  payable  to  Arthur 
Robinson,  or  order.  His  indorsement  is  required,  which 
he  has  supplied  by  a  special  indorsement  to  Everyman's 
Bank,  Ltd.,  who  have  in  their  turn  duly  indorsed. 

Broadly,  the  same  remarks  which  we  made  in  the 
previous  chapter  dealing  with  indorsements  on  cheques 
are  applicable  to  bills. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a  cheque  is  just  as  much 
a  Bill  of  Exchange  as  is  a  bill. 

There  is  this  outstanding  difference  between  indorse- 
ments on  a  bill  and  on  a  cheque,  however,  that  the 
paying  bank  is  liable  for  a  forged  indorsement  on  a  bill. 

In  the  case  of  a  cheque,  we  saw  that  provided  the 
indorsement  purported  to  be  correct  that  was  all  the 
bank  needed  to  bother  about:  with  a  bill,  the  bank  is 
not  so  protected;  the  indorsement  must  actually  be  a 
genuine  one. 

A  forged  indorsement,  even  though  appearing  to  be 
correct ,  will  land  the  bank  which  honours  it  into  refunding 
the  amount  to  the  rightful  owner. 
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You  may  ask,  how  is  a  bank  to  tell  if  the  indorsement 
is  genuine,  especially  some  of  these  foreign  indorsements 
which  are,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  very  difficult  to 
decipher  ? 

The  only  protection  is  afforded  by  an  arrangement 
between  the  bank  and  its  customer,  or  its  agent,  for 
whom  the  bill  is  paid  or  handled;  an  indemnity  would 
be  obtained  where  the  bank  cannot  reasonably  hope 
to  be  in  a  position  to  verify  such  indorsements. 

Another  way  to  avoid  the  responsibility  is  to  get 
the  customer  accepting  the  bill  to  make  it  payable  at 
his  own  office,  not  at  the  bank. 

Seeing  that  any  member  of  a  firm  may  in  ordinary 
cases  draw  or  indorse  a  bill  in  the  name  of  the  firm,  it 
may  happen  that  a  bill  drawn  by  a  firm  payable  to  them- 
selves bears  a  drawing  signature  by  one  partner  and  an 
indorsement  by  another  partner.  This  is  quite  correct. 

When  a  bill  is  correctly  indorsed,  it  becomes  payable 
to  bearer  to  the  same  extent  as  a  cheque,  but  in  practice 
a  holder  of  a  bill  is  expected  to  indorse  it  so  as  to  become 
a  party  thereto. 

This  is  an  important  point,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
every  indorser  of  a  bill  makes  himself,  by  such  indorse- 
ment, liable  for  payment  in  the  event  of  default  by 
drawer  or  acceptor. 

Indorsing  a  bill  is  sometimes  called  "  backing  "  it. 
The  sporting  significance  of  this  term  is  self-evident: 
every  party  who  backs  a  bill  stakes  his  own  reputation 
upon  payment  being  made. 

FOR  VALUE  RECEIVED.— These  words  almost  always 
appear  on  bills.  On  an  inland  bill  they  are  not  abso- 
lutely necessary,  the  drawing  of  the  bill  being  an 
implication  that  the  value  is  passed  between  the  parties. 

They  are,  however,  necessary  in  a  foreign  bill. 

For  every  bill  there  ought  to  be  some  consideration 
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given,  the  value  of  which  is  represented  by  the  amount 
of  the  bill.  Should  a  bill  be  drawn  when  no  value  or 
consideration  is  given,  or  intended  to  be  given,  by  the 
drawer  to  the  acceptor,  it  is  known  as  an  accommodation 
bill. 

Consideration  is  rather  an  elastic  term,  but  you  may 
take  it  that  what  is  meant  is  some  actual  value  reducible 
into  terms  of  money,  however  small. 

A  sentimental  consideration  cannot  save  a  bill  from 
being  treated  as  an  accommodation  bill. 

To  MESSRS.  DOWELL  &  Co. — Here  you  have  the  name 
of  the  persons  upon  whom  the  bill  is  drawn,  the 
"  drawees,"  whose  address  should  also  be  given.  As 
soon  as  they  have  assented  to  become  parties  to  the  bill 
by  accepting  it,  writing  their  acceptance  across  the 
bill  as  shown,  we  call  them  the  "  acceptors." 

Obviously,  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
between  drawees  and  acceptors. 

It  by  no  means  follows  that  the  drawers  will  accept 
a  bill,  until  they  do  so  they  are  not  parties  to  the  bill; 
having  done  so,  they  become  parties  thereto  and  assume 
responsibility  for  due  payment. 

ACCEPTED  PAYABLE  AT  THE  UNIVERSAL  BANK,  LTD.— 
The  actual  operation  of  accepting  a  bill  is  performed 
by  the  drawee  writing  his  name  across  the  face.  Usually 
the  words  "  accepted  "  are  included,  but  the  signature 
of  the  drawees  is  sufficient  to  constitute  an  acceptance. 
The  right  place  for  the  signature  of  the  acceptor  is 
across  the  face  of  the  bill,  but  the  drawee  becomes  just 
as  much  the  acceptor  if  he  signs  his  name  on  the  back. 
Such  a  course  is  very  unusual;  the  bank  handling  an 
acceptance  made  in  that  way  should  mark  the  bill 
on  the  face  in  some  manner  to  show  that  it  is 
accepted. 

As  in  our  specimen,  the  acceptor  may  make  the  bill 
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payable  at  a  bank  by  including  a  notice  to  that  effect 
in  the  acceptance.  Sometimes  acceptors  make  the  bills 
payable  at  the  London  office  of  the  bank  with  whom 
they  keep  their  account. 

It  is  desirable  for  customers  to  authorize  the  bank 
to  pay  the  bill  when  due  and  presented  and  charge 
their  account  therewith,  although  the  acceptance  itself 
is  sufficient  authority  to  debit  the  amount. 

Proper  forms  of  advice  are  supplied  by  the  bank. 
The  bank  is  only  bound  to  honour  acceptance  if  there 
are  sufficient  funds  in  the  customer's  account  at  time 
of  presentation  to  meet  them. 

Firms  who  make  a  practice  of  accepting  bills  payable 
at  their  bank  often  advise  the  bank  periodically,  covering 
a  certain  time  ahead  when  they  will  fall  due. 

If  the  accounts  are  in  the  country,  and  the  bills  are 
made  payable  in  London,  the  bank  must  be  careful 
to  see  that  they  are  advised  to  London  in  time  to  meet 
the  presentation. 

No  responsibility  to  meet  the  bill  is  imposed  upon  the 
bank  by  the  mere  fact  of  the  customer  advising  it; 
when  you  take  such  an  advice  from  your  customer, 
you  take  it  in  the  way  of  an  authority  to  pay  the  bill  on 
his  behalf,  and  it  entitles  you  to  debit  his  account,  but 
you  only  undertake  to  pay  it  if  the  state  of  the  account 
justifies  you  in  so  doing.  At  the  same  time  you  must 
remember  that  the  advice  must  be  acted  upon  if  there 
are  sufficient  funds  in  the  account.  So  that  neglect 
to  duly  advise  your  London  office  or  London  agents 
of  your  customer's  bill  through  inadvertence  is  a  serious 
matter.  This  you  will  guard  against  by  careful  use  of 
diarizing. 

We  speak  of  the  place  where  a  bill  is  made  payable 
in  the  acceptance  as  the  "  domicile  ":  an  acceptance 
written  by  the  acceptor's  signature  only  is  domiciled 
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at  his  address  as  given  in  the  bill;  when  the  name  of  a 
bank  is  included  in  the  acceptance,  the  bill  is  domiciled 
at  that  bank. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  acceptances:  general  and 
qualified. 

A  qualified  acceptance  is  one  which  varies  the  effect 
of  the  bill;  all  other  are  general  acceptances. 

Notice,  then,  that  a  bill  must  be,  by  the  terms  of  the 
Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  an  unconditional  order  in  writing; 
notwithstanding  this,  a  qualified  acceptance,  creating 
some  condition  affecting  payment,  does  not  invalidate 
the  bill.  To  a  cheque,  no  conditions  must  be  attached. 

Again,  there  are  five  kinds  of  qualifications  of  an 
acceptance  which  vary  the  effect  of  the  bill  in  the 
following  ways — 

Firstly. — Where  a  condition  is  named  which  must 
be  fulfilled  before  the  acceptor  will  pay;  as,  for  instance, 
on  delivery  of  certain  documents. 

Secondly. — Accepting  for  a  partial  amount  of  the  sum 
drawn  for. 

Thirdly. — Making  the  bill  payable  at  a  certain 
specified  place,  and  there  only.  Curiously  enough,  an 
acceptance  made  payable  at  a  specified  place  does  not 
constitute  a  qualified  acceptance;  the  condition  must 
be  expressly  stated  that  payment  is  to  be  made  "  there 
only." 

Fourthly. — A  variation  from  the  tenor  of  the  bill, 
e.g.,  a  bill  drawn  at  two  months  after  date  but  accepted 
payable  at  three  months  after  date. 

Fifthly. — A  bill  drawn  upon  several  persons  and 
accepted  only  by  one  or  several  of  them,  not  by  all. 

Only  those  who  accept  become  parties  to  the  bill; 
no  liability  attaches  to  drawees  not  accepting. 

Bills  sometimes  carry  documents  such  as  bills  of  lading, 
delivery  orders,  invoices,  and  insurance  policies. 
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These  are  called  "  documentary  "  bills. 

When  no  documents  are  attached,  the  bills  arc 
"  clean  "  bills. 

Documentary  bills  coming  into  your  hands  for  you 
to  obtain  acceptance  will  usually  bear  a  little  ticket 
instructing  you  whether  the  documents  attached  are 
to  be  surrendered  against  acceptance  or  against  payment. 

In  the  absence  of  instructions  to  the  contrary,  it  is 
correct  to  assume  that  it  is  intended  that  payment 
is  required  before  you  can  part  with  the  documents. 

The  usual  practice  with  documentary  bills  received 
in  this  country  is  for  the  bank  to  leave  the  bill  itself 
with  the  drawee  for  acceptance,  notifying  him  that  the 
documents  are  lying  at  the  bank  where  he  can  examine 
and  verify  them.  Very  often  such  bills  are  "retired," 
that  is,  paid  by  the  drawees  before  they  fall  due,  in 
order  that  possession  of  the  documents  may  be  obtained. 
When  this  takes  place  a  rebate  is  allowed  at  a  certain 
rate  of  interest  on  the  unexpired  currency  of  the 
bill. 

This  rebate  is  generally  one-half  per  cent,  above  the 
deposit  rate  for  the  time  being. 

Insurance  policies  and  invoices  usually  accompany 
the  bills  of  lading  or  other  document  representing  goods 
attached  to  the  bill. 

An  important  point  to  remember,  in  the  event  of 
your  receiving  in  tnL;  way  policies  of  insurance,  is 
that  you  must  have  them  stamped  within  ten  days  of 
their  arrival  in  this  country.  Foreign  bills  are  drawn, 
as  a  rule,  in  a  set,  that  is,  in  several  parts. 

As,  for  example,  "  First  of  Exchange,"  "  Second  of 
Exchange,"  or  "  Original,"  "  Duplicate,"  marked  on 
each  one  of  the  set  respectively. 

By  this  means  the  first  of  a  set  may  be  forwarded  by 
one  mail,  and  the  other  part  or  parts  by  later  mails. 
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Whichever  first  reaches  this  country  is  dealt  with,  and 
payment  of  one  is  full  satisfaction  of  the  whole 
set. 

When  a  bill  is  unpaid  or  refused  acceptance,  if  it  is  a 
foreign  bill,  it  must  be  protested;  as  a  preparatory  step 
to  protesting,  it  may  be  noted:  this  must  be  done  to 
ensure  liability  by  the  other  parties  to  the  bill. 

Sometimes  it  is  desirable  to  note  an  inland  bill,  but 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  as  with  a  foreign  bill. 

Noting  is  a  simple  operation;  upon  dishonour  the  bill 
is  handed  to  a  notary  public,  who  presents  it  again 
for  acceptance  or  payment,  whichever  it  may  be,  and 
if  again  dishonoured,  he  records  the  fact  on  the  bill, 
or  on  a  slip  which  he  attaches  to  the  bill. 

The  time  during  which  a  bill  must  be  noted  is  given 
in  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act  as  upon  the  day  of  its 
dishonour,  but  this  was  extended  by  an  amending  Act 
of  8th  November,  1917,  to  cover  the  following  business 
day. 

To  protest  a  bill,  which  can  be  done  at  any  time  after 
it  has  been  noted,  it  is  necessary  to  hand  it  to  a  notary 
public,  who  extends  the  noting  into  a  protest  by  issuing 
a  certificate  with  full  particulars  relating  to  the 
dishonour. 

There  are  a  thousand-and-one  matters  relating  to 
Bills  of  Exchange  with  which  you  will  find  it  desirable — 
not  only  desirable,  but  necessary — to  become  acquainted 
in  order  to  acquire  a  good  knowledge  of  the  banking 
profession.  Our  intention  being  but  to  set  you  on  the 
way,  as  it  were,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  this 
review  of  the  chief  points  calling  for  attention  in  the 
early  part  of  your  career. 

You  will  find  it  well  worth  while  to  pursue  the  study 
of  Bills  of  Exchange,  which  is  fascinating  and  full 
of  interest. 
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There  remains  but  one  portion  of  our  specimen  to 
be  commented  upon,  viz. — 

THOMAS  WILLIAMS:  the  drawer  of  the  bill.-— There  is 
little  that  will  be  fresh  to  you  to  be  said  on  this  head, 
if  you  have  read  what  was  said  in  Chapter  VI. 

The  signature,  as  in  a  cheque,  must  be  the  genuine 
signature  of  the  drawer,  or  of  some  person  authorized 
by  him. 

Being  a  party  to  the  bill,  he  is  liable  for  payment  if 
dishonoured  by  the  acceptor. 

Promissory  Notes. — It  would  be  an  incomplete  Talk 
on  Bills  of  Exchange  which  contained  no  reference  to 
that  form  known  as  a  promissory  note. 

For  this  reason,  rather  than  because  you  are  likely 
to  see  much  of  them,  we  shall  here  glance  at  some 
points  which  are  of  interest. 

The  Bills  of  Exchange  Act  defines  a  promissory 
note  as — 

"  An  unconditional  promise  in  writing  made  by  one  person 
to  another  signed  by  the  maker,  engaging  to  pay,  on  demand 
or  at  a  fixed  or  determinable  future  time,  a  sum  certain  in  money, 
to,  or  to  the  order  of,  a  specified  person,  or  to  bearer." 

By  this  definition  you  will  readily  see  that  there  are 
points  of  resemblance  between  the  ordinary  bill  and  a 
promissory  note:  by  the  same  token  you  will  perceive 
also  some  points  of  difference  between  the  two. 

So  long  as  the  form  of  a  promissory  note  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  laid  down  in  the  definition,  it 
need  not  follow  any  particular  phraseology,  so  that  we 
think  it  hardly  necessary  to  give  a  specimen. 

Our  old  friends  "  drawer "  and  "  acceptor,"  retire 
from  the  stage:  the  person  who  makes  the  promise  to 
pay  is  the  "  maker."  No  acceptance  is  required, 
obviously,  but  the  note  is  not  complete  until  it  is 
delivered  to  the  payee,  who  must  indorse  it. 
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In  the  same  way,  if  the  maker  draws  it  payable  to 
himself,  or-  to  his  own  order,  he  must  indorse  it,  and  until 
he  does  so  the  note  is  incomplete. 

If  payable  to  bearer,  it  is  not  complete  until  delivered 
to  some  person. 

The  maker  can  draw  it  payable  at  a  bank  or  a  specified 
place  by  stating  the  fact  in  the  note:  to  make  him  liable 
it  is  then  necessary  to  present  it  when  due  at  the  place 
named.  But  if  no  particular  place  appears  in  the  note, 
the  maker  is  liable  whether  it  is  presented  for  payment 
or  not. 

Adhesive  stamps  will  not  do:  the  note  must  be  written 
on  a  form  bearing  an  embossed  stamp,  except  on  foreign 
notes. 

The  value  of  stamp  required  is  the  same  as  that  re- 
quired on  a  bill,  with  the  exception  that  it  is  regulated 
entirely  by  the  amount  of  the  note. 

Unlike  a  bill,  then,  a  note  drawn  on  demand  or  not 
exceeding  three  days  after  date  or  sight,  must  bear  an 
ad  valorem  stamp.  This  will  be  seen  by  the  example  of 
a  promissory  note  for  £100  payable  on  demand  requiring 
one  shilling  stamp:  as  you  are  aware,  a  bill  on  demand 
needs  only  a  twopenny  stamp. 

Promissory  notes  are  either  inland  or  foreign:  if 
drawn  and  payable  in  the  United  Kingdom,  they  are 
inland;  all  others  are  foreign. 

It  is  not  usually  necessary  to  note  or  protest  a  pro- 
missory note  when  dishonoured:  although  it  may  be 
in  some  cases  found  necessary  to  protest  a  foreign 
promissory  note  to  ensure  the  liability  of  indorsers. 

The  maker  of  a  promissory  note  stands  in  the  same 
relation  as  an  acceptor  of  a  bill. 

With  few  modifications,  the  same  regulations  which 
we  examined  regarding  bills  may  be  taken  to  apply 
equally  to  promissory  notes. 

7— (1735) 
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Bank  notes  are,  of  course,  promissory  notes,  with 
some  difference. 

For  instance,  they  can  be  reissued  after  payment; 
they  may  be  unstamped,  the  bank  paying  certain  duty 
in  lieu  thereof  on  a  given  scale;  and  a  licence  is  required 
to  issue  them. 

In  addition  to  these,  their  issue  is  closely  restricted 
by  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  whilst  the  amount  of  a  single 
bank  note  must  not  be  less  than  £5  in  England,  or  £1 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Country  bank  notes  are  rapidly  disappearing  in 
England  by  reason  of  the  operations  of  the  Bank  Charter 
Act  referred  to  above. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

BONDS   AND  COUPONS 

WHATEVER  we  may  think  of  Shylock,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  he  was  perfectly  within  his  rights  in  claiming 
redemption,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  of  the  bond  given 
to  him  by  Antonio.  Where  he  overreached  himself 
was  in  the  iniquitous  terms  exacted:  fortunately  for 
his  victim,  this  gave  Portia  her  chance  to  hoist  the 
Jew  with  his  own  petard. 

By  its  nature  a  bond  must  be  of  more  value  than  an 
ordinary  promise,  written  or  verbal;  otherwise  its 
execution  is  surely  superfluous  labour. 

A  bond  may  be  defined  as  a  document  under  seal  by 
which  a  person  binds  himself  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of 
money  at  a  giv^r  time,  or  to  fulfil  a  specified  contract. 
"  Person  "  in  this  connection  covers  a  number  of  per- 
sons, or  a  Government,  or  company;  any  party,  in  fact, 
who  gives  the  bond. 

For  the  most  part,  bonds  are  issued  to  bearer,  but 
they  are  also  issued  to  named  parties,  as  in  debenture 
bonds  of  a  shipping  company. 

Those  which  you  will  most  frequently  be  called  upon 
to  handle  will  be  the  bearer  bonds  of  our  own  Govern- 
ment, such  as  Exchequer  Bonds,  War  Loan  Bonds, 
National  War  Bonds,  and  the  like,  and  those  of  foreign 
governments,  or  foreign  cities  and  railways. 

They  are  generally  issued  in  multiples  of  £100  or  £50. 

If  you  boil  down  the  verbosity  which  is  often  dis- 
played, you  will  see  that  every  bond  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  an  undertaking  to  pay  back  a  certain  sum 
of  money  at  a  particular  time. 

An  Exchequer  Bond  or  a  National  War  Bond  is  a 
99 
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promise  by  the  Treasury  of  this  country  to  pay  back 
at  a  certain  date  the  amount  of  money  lent  to  them  by 
the  purchaser,  and  to  pay  meanwhile  interest  thereon 
at  a  named  rate,  say,  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  half- 
yearly  on  the  dates  set  out  in  the  bond. 

Not  being  concerned  with  the  issue  of  bonds  but  rather 
with  handling  them  when  they  are  in  circulation,  we 
need  hardly  worry  about  the  question  of  stamping. 
Suffice  it  to  say  they  must  bear  a  stamp,  the  value  of 
which  is  regulated  by  the  Stamp  Act,  1891. 

Bearer  bonds  each  carry  a  sheet  of  coupons  by  means 
of  which  the  half-yearly  interest  maybe  collected;  half- 
yearly  is  the  most  common  period  employed,  but  some- 
times coupons  are  made  payable  quarterly.  Apart  from 
convenience,  there  is  no  particular  reason  for  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  being  made  half-yearly  or  quarterly. 
In  considering  the  bond  from  the  point  of  view  of  invest- 
ment, however,  the  periods  of  payment  of  interest 
would  be  taken  into  account.  Each  coupon  bears  details 
of  the  bond  to  which  it  relates  with  amount  of  interest 
payable  and  date  upon  which  due,  one  coupon,  of  course, 
for  each  date.  Sometimes,  but  only  infrequently, 
coupons  do  not  quote  amount  of  interest  for  which  they 
stand,  or  date  of  payment;  in  these  cases  both  the 
particulars  lacking  are  supplied  by  advertisement. 

A  sheet  of  coupons  may  be  separate  from  the  bond 
itself  or  may  be  a  part  of  it.  It  will  carry  coupons  for 
a  good  number  of  years. 

If  the  coupon  bearing  latest  date  does  not  coincide 
with  time  of  repayment  of  the  bond,  there  is  what  is 
called  a  "  talon  "  to  be  cut  off,  in  exchange  for  which 
a  fresh  sheet  of  coupons  is  obtained. 

The  method  of  dealing  with  coupons  is  implied  by  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  Coupon  means  a  piece  "  cut  off," 
being  derived  from  the  French  word  couper,  to  cut. 
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They  are  cut  off  and  presented  for  payment  on  the 
day  upon  which  they  fall  due;  the  bank  making  the 
payment  usually  requires  a  few  days  to  verify  them, 
so  that  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  collect  the  amount 
at  the  proper  time,  that  they  should  be  handed  in  some 
time  before  the  due  date. 

To  ensure  prompt  payment,  it  is  the  practice  of 
banks  collecting  them  to  present  them  to  the  paying- 
bank  some  little  time  in  advance.  Banks  in  the  country 
send  them  up  to  their  London  office,  or  London  agents, 
at  least  three  or  four  weeks  before  they  are  due. 

Income  tax  is  deducted  in  every  case  upon  payment 
of  the  coupon. 

We  speak  of  the  cash  received  from  collection  of  a 
coupon  as  "  proceeds."  A  customer  handing  to  you  for 
collection  a  coupon  for  £5  payable  on  1st  January, 
if  everything  goes  right,  should  receive  your  advice 
immediately  after  that  date  that  he  is  credited  £4  15s., 
viz.,  £5,  less  5s.  income  tax,  proceeds  of  coupon  collected. 

Until  the  coupon  is  actually  collected  and  proceeds 
received,  the  customer's  account  must  not  be  credited, 
because  the  amount  of  proceeds  will  depend  upon  the 
incidence  of  income  tax. 

Diarizing  is  the  only  reliable  method  of  ensuring  that 
coupons  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the  bank  are  pre- 
sented for  payment  at  the  proper  time.  Indeed,  not 
only  with  coupons,  but  with  many  other  matters,  a 
full  use  of  the  diary  provides  both  an  easy  and  dependable 
system  of  dealing  with  things  requiring  attention.  The 
frequent  use  of  the  diary  is  a  point  which  cannot  be 
too  strongly  emphasized.  Apart  from  the  relief  afforded 
to  employment  of  memory,  an  entry  in  the  diary  enables 
one  to  clear  the  mind  entirely  for  the  time  being.  It 
has  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  find  some  business 
men  inclined  to  look  upon  diarizing  as  somewhat  of  a 
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reflection  upon  their  memories;  you  have  only  got  to 
make  the  entry  in  the  diary  to  be  quite  sure  that  the 
matter  concerned  will  be  brought  to  your  notice  at  the 
right  time.  Whether  you  are  "  sure  to  remember  " 
or  not,  there  is  very  little  trouble  in  protecting  yourself 
from  possible  overlooking  by  a  diary  entry.  Still, 
there  are  people  who  seem  to  be  ashamed  of  using  the 
diary  in  this  way:  these  are  they,  mostly,  who  neglect 
to  keep  an  engagement  sometime  or  other.  Do  not 
be  misled  by  such. 

The  man  who  makes  free  use  of  his  diary  is  the  man 
who  is  never  known  to  forget  anything. 

Whether  the  bonds  are  in  the  hands  of  the  bank  as 
security  or  only  for  safe  keeping,  it  is  the  bank's  duty 
not  only  to  see  that  the  coupons  are  duly  collected, 
but  also  to  watch  the  dates  upon  which  the  bonds 
themselves  fall  due  for  payment.  To  put  it  in  another 
way,  the  bank  should  watch  all  matters  affecting  the 
customer's  rights  in  the  bonds.  This  involves  matters 
which  arise  in  abnormal  times,  such  as  the  loan  or  sale 
to  the  Government  of  foreign  bonds  under  the  scheme 
introduced  to  improve  the  foreign  exchange  rates 
during  the  Great  War. 

In  one  particular  case,  that  of  the  Requisition  of 
Securities,  the  Government  has  made  banks,  having 
bonds  in  their  possession  which  are  affected  by  the  Orders 
issued,  equally  responsible  with  the  customer  to  whom 
they  belong  for  the  due  surrender  of  the  bonds. 

Bearer  bonds,  being  practically  cash,  should  be  handled 
with  the  same  precautions  for  safety  as  you  would  take 
with  coins  and  notes.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  always 
keep  your  eye  on  them.  Of  course,  they  would  be 
locked  up  in  the  strong-room  over  night,  or  until  such 
time  as  you  require  to  handle  them;  but,  in  addition 
to  that,  you  would  be  very  careful,  when  handling 
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them,  to  avoid  leaving  them  lying  on  your  desk  or 
lying  about  in  any  way. 

Lock  them  in  a  drawer,  if  it  is  necessary  to  leave  your 
desk  whilst  dealing  with  them. 

As  soon  as  bearer  bonds  reach  the  bank's  hands,  they 
should  be  marked  in  pencil  with  the  name  of  the  cus- 
tomer to  whom  they  belong;  there  is  then  at  once  an 
indication  of  ownership  which  will  be  found  extremely 
useful  when  large  numbers  of  them  are  being  handled. 

Coupons  are  usually,  when  cut  off,  so  small  that  a 
puff  of  wind  is  often  sufficient  to  blow  one  off  the  desk; 
they  should,  therefore,  be  placed  under  paper-weights 
when  being  dealt  with. 

In  preparing  them  for  collection,  each  coupon  must 
bear  a  number,  and  the  bank's  stamp  on  the  back; 
they  should  be  kept  under  observation  by  the  clerk 
who  is  dealing  with  them  right  up  to  the  time  when  his 
responsibility  ceases,  and  he  parts  with  them  to  someone 
else. 

In  remitting  them  to  London,  they  must  be  sorted 
into  their  respective  securities  and  issues,  and  sent 
up  under  separate  parcels  in  that  way,  being  fastened 
to  a  ticket  or  slip  giving  full  particulars. 

A  lost  coupon  ought  to  be  an  impossibility  so  far  as 
the  bank  is  concerned,  but  if  one  is  lost,  in  the  course 
of  transmission  let  us  say,  the  bank  where  it  is  payable 
should  be  immediately  notified.  Payment  cannot  be 
actually  stopped  except  by  authority  of  the  party  who 
has  instructed  the  paying  bank  to  honour  the  coupon, 
but  no  doubt  care  would  be  taken  before  paying  a  coupon 
of  which  notice  of  loss  had  been  given. 

Except  when  attached  to  a  Scrip  Certificate,  coupons 
do  not  require  to  be  stamped. 


CH  AFTER  \\IX 

COUNTER  WORK 

To  the  average  bank  clerk,  there  is  an  undeniable 
fascination  in  work  at  the  counter.  Very  few  indeed 
of  the  junior  members  of  the  staff  are  there  who  do  not 
cherish  a  hope  to  become  a  cashier,  or  teller.  This 
aspiration  is  a  legitimate  one;  the  lure  of  the  counter, 
moreover,  is  based  on  justified  reasons. 

From  its  nature,  counter  work  is  both  highly  important 
to  the  bank  and  extremely  interesting  to  the  official 
performing  it.  Highly  important,  because  it  is  to  the 
teller  that  the  bulk  of  the  business  is  presented  by  the 
customer;  extremely  interesting,  because  of  the  personal 
intercourse  with  the  customers  enjoyed  by  that  official. 

Teller  was  originally  tallier,  that  is  "  one  who  tallies," 
or  one  who  counts.  Perhaps  because  a  bank  teller 
spends  most  of  his  time  in  counting  money,  his  duties 
are  often  supposed  to  consist  of  little  else,  and  con- 
sequently his  job  is  looked  upon  by  inexperienced  eyes 
as  a  soft  one.  It  may  be  so,  but  not  necessarily,  and 
certainly  not  always.  Like  most  other  things,  a  teller's 
life  is  not  as  easy  as  it  looks.  To  you  who  know  the 
inside  of  a  bank,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  how 
essential  it  is  to  have  courtesy,  tact,  prompt  attention, 
and  good  temper  at  the  counter:  if  you  do  not  already 
know  it,  you  will  come  in  time  to  appreciate  the  de- 
sirability of  also  having  tellers  with  a  good  sound  know- 
ledge of  banking  principles.  Questions  of  ordinary 
procedure  ought  to  be  answered  by  the  teller  without 
hesitation;  the  customer  will  not  expect  to  be  referred 
to  the  Manager  unless  the  information  he  seeks  involves 
a  point  of  some  special  difficulty. 

104 
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The  ideal  teller  is  he  who  maintains  the  correct  balance 
between  frigidity  and  effusiveness.  A  cheerful  "  good 
morning  "  places  the  customer  at  his  ease,  but  a  too 
intimate  enquiry  as  to  personal  affairs  will  have  the 
opposite  effect. 

It  may  sound  somewhat  curious  to  say  so,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that  a  good  teller  by  tactful  use 
of  opportunity,  can  do  immense  service  by  "  educating  " 
the  customers.  Educating  them,  that  is,  by  teaching 
them  how  to  do  something  for  themselves;  by  showing 
them  how  to  fill  in  forms,  draw  cheques  correctly,  and 
so  on.  A  little  patience  in  this  direction  has  been  proved 
to  save  time  eventually.  Besides,  the  customer  likes 
to  know  what  he  is  doing;  a  curt  instruction  to  "  sign 
this,"  or  "  put  your  name  there/'  may  leave  him  cold 
and  possibly  drive  him  into  the  arms  of  a  competitor 
of  more  amiability. 

In  large  offices,  there  are  separate  tellers  for  paying 
and  receiving  respectively,  but  in  the  great  majority 
of  offices  the  teller  does  both. 

Let  us  assume  the  latter  to  be  your  case,  and  examine 
the  nature  of  your  work.  We  can  divide  it  at  once 
into  two  main  headings:  (1)  paying;  and  (2)  receiving. 

1.  Paying. — Although  you  may  be  called  upon  to  pay 
bills  domiciled  at  the  bank,  these  are  mote  likely  to  be 
presented  through  the  clearing  rather  than  over  the 
counter.  All  your  payments  practically  will  be  pay- 
ments of  cheques.  As  to  paying  a  cheque,  here  are 
some  suggestions. 

Ability  to  examine  and  verify  a  cheque  is  more  readily 
acquired  if  you  form  the  habit  of  taking  its  points 
in  a  certain  order. 

Try  this — 

1.  Is  it  drawn  on  your  office  ? 

2.  Any  stop  against  it,  or  special  instructions  ? 
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3.  Is  the  date  all  right  ? 

4.  Is  it  correctly  indorsed  ? 

5.  Do  the  amounts  in  words  and  figures  agree  ? 

6.  Is  it  crossed  ? 

7  and  8. — Most  important  of  all — 
Is  drawer's  signature  genuine  ? 
Is  there  sufficient  money  to  meet  it  ? 
To  the  novice,  until  practice  has  made  the  order  a 
habit,  a  little  memo.,  carried  in  the  pocket,  will  cover 
the  eight  points  enumerated  in  this  way — 
Office  Amount 

Stop  Crossing 

Date  Signature 

Indorsement  Funds 

Briefly  considering  each  heading — 

1.  Is  IT  DRAWN  ON  YOUR  OFFICE  ? — That  is,  on  your 
own  bank,  and  on  your  own  branch,  if  you  are   at  a 
branch  office. 

It  is  just  as  well  to  make  sure  before  going  any  further, 
because  a  man  may  fill  in  and  sign  a  cheque  form  which 
he  obtained  from  a  friend,  finding  he  had  left  his  own 
cheque  book  behind,  and  not  noticing  that  the  blank 
form  was  not  drawn  on  the  branch,  or  the  bank  even, 
where  his  account  is  kept.  Cheques  are,  as  a  general 
rule,  only  payable  of  course  at  the  particular  banks 
or  offices  specified  thereon. 

2.  ANY  STOP  AGAINST  IT,  OR  SPECIAL  INSTRUCTIONS  ? 
—Keep  a  careful,  up-to-date  record  of  all  stops;  also  of 
special  instructions  regarding  outstanding  cheques. 

Don't  rely  entirely  on  your  memory;  keep  a  written 
memo.,  a  little  copy  of  your  own  from  the  Stop  Book, 
of  the  most  recent  stops,  say  for  a  month  back;  if  the  date 
is  earlier  than  that,  look  up  the  record.  Don't  forget 
that  the  bank  makes  a  loss  if  you  pay  a  stopped  cheque. 

3.  DATE. — Look  out  that  it  is  not  (a)  post  dated: 
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that  is,  dated  in  advance  of  the  day  upon  which  you  are 
being  asked  to  pay  it;  (b)  stale:  that  is,  dated  six  months 
back  or  more. 

At  the  beginning  of  a  new  year  customers  frequently 
inadvertently  put  the  date  of  the  old  year.  Your 
manager  may  decide  to  pay,  and  obtain  the  customer's 
confirmation  afterwards. 

4.  INDORSEMENT. — If  to   "  bearer/'  of    course  you 
need  not  bother. 

If  to  "  order,"  it  must  purport  to  be  signed  on  the 
back  by  the  person  to  whom  it  is  payable,  or  by  someone 
on  his  behalf.  » 

The  various  forms  of  indorsement  are  so  numerous 
and  sometimes  puzzling,  that  experience  is  the  best 
guide  as  to  what  are  generally  accepted,  and  what  are 
considered  incorrect.  (See  Chapter  VI.) 

5.  Do  THE  AMOUNTS  IN  WORDS  AND  FIGURES  AGREE  ? 
— If   not,   the   cheque   may  be   refused   with   answer 
"  amounts  differ,"  or  "  body  and  figures  differ." 

As  in  some  cases  the  management  would  prefer  to 
pay  and  get  the  discrepancy  put  right  afterwards 
by  the  customer,  you  would  not  return  the  cheque 
without  reference.  Look  out  for  fraudulent  raising  of 
the  amount  by  a  clever  addition  or  alteration.  To  close 
the  door  upon  this  possibility,  customers  are  asked  to 
write  the  words  of  the  amount  closely  together,  com- 
mencing well  on  the  left-hand  side,  and  to  begin  the 
figures  right  up  to  the  £. 

6.  Is  IT  CROSSED  ? — If  so,  of  course  you  must  not 
cash  it  across  the  counter,  except  on  an  exchange  form 
signed  by  a  customer  or  to  an  accredited  outteller, 
or  walk  clerk  of  another  bank. 

If  you  are  paying  it  in  the  in  clearing,  see  that  it  is 
not  crossed  by  more  than  one  bank,  unless  one  crossing  be 
that  of  a  bank  acting  as  agent  and  collecting  for  the  other. 
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A  deleted  crossing  should  be  promptly  detected. 

7.  Is   THE   DRAWER'S   SIGNATURE   GENUINE  ? — Get 
well   acquainted   with   customer's   signatures,   so   that 
you  can  instantly  spot  any  attempt  at  forgery. 

If  the  amount  is  considerable,  examine  the  signature 
with  extra  care. 

Practice  makes  the  eye  quick  to  recognize  the  genuine- 
ness of  a  signature;  until  those  with  which  you  may  have 
to  deal  become  familiar,  it  is  helpful  to  look  frequently 
through  the  Signature  Book,  and  through  the  paid 
cheques. 

Again,  as  in  the  case  of  a  stopped  cheque,  bear  in 
mind  that  paying  a  forged  cheque  means  a  loss  to  the 
bank. 

8.  Is  THERE  MONEY  TO  MEET  IT  ? — A  good  working 
knowledge  of  the  accounts  is  the  chief  requisite  to  enable 
you  to  distinguish  between  what  to  pay  and  what  to 
look  up  or  refer, 

If  in  doubt,  there  are  few  cases  where  (by  a  little 
tact)  you  cannot  make  sure  by  reference  to  the  account. 

Tact  is  the  main  thing;  a  substantial  or  an  influential 
customer  won't  be  pleased  to  have  you  looking  up  the 
account  before  honouring  a  small  cheque. 

The  only  way  to  avoid  being  in  doubt  is  to  keep  your 
knowledge  of  the  accounts  fresh  and  up  to  date;  it  is 
not  difficult  to  glance  frequently  at  Ledger  or  balance 
sheet. 

The  following  points  should  also  be  carefully  noticed — 

(a)  EXCHANGING  cheques  drawn  on  other  banks  or 
other  offices  of  your  own  bank  should  not  be  encouraged. 
On  occasions  it  may  be  desirable  to  exchange  a  cheque 
of  this  sort,  as  in  the  case  of  a  person  whom  you  may 
know  to  be  an  important  customer  of  another  office 
of  your  own  bank,  or  a  personal  friend  of  undoubted 
standing.  But  your  own  customer  should  be  asked 
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to  pay  the  cheque  into  credit  of  his  account  and  to 
draw  his  cheque  upon  you  for  the  amount.  If  you  do 
make  an  exchange,  the  proper  exchange  slip  should  be 
filled  in  and  signed  by  your  customer.  In  this  way  there 
is  an  indisputable  record  to  be  referred  to  in  these 
instances  (which  do  actually  occur)  where  the  customer 
cannot  remember  "  what  became  of  that  cheque  he 
brought  in,"  and  is  puzzled  to  know  why  his  pass-book 
does  not  show  that  he  is  credited  therewith.  It  is  rather 
awkward,  to  put  it  mildly,  if  you  cannot  exhibit  a  record 
of  a  cheque  exchanged  for  cash,  when  a  customer  is 
under  the  mistaken  impression  that  he  paid  it  into 
his  account. 

For  a  stranger,  never  exchange  a  cheque  on  another 
office.  The  most  plausible  individual  is  the  most 
dangerous  rogue.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  such  an 
operation  is  probably  dead  against  your  instructions, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  from  it.  No  reasonable 
person  can  expect  you  to  part  with  cash  in  exchange 
for  a  piece  of  paper,  even  though  it  is  in  the  form  of  a 
cheque,  about  which  you  know  nothing.  That  is  not 
to  say  that  people  do  not  exist  who  sometimes  expect 
their  cheques  to  be  cashed  at  any  banking  office:  they 
do  exist,  and  are  often  difficult  to  handle.  Neverthe- 
less, better  to  explain  as  politely  as  you  can  the  reasons 
which  compel  you  to  refrain  from  obliging  them  in  the 
matter,  than  to  make  a  plunge  in  the  dark,  and  possibly 
come  a  cropper.  Excuses,  or  reasons  which  may  seem 
quite  good  to  you,  for  running  a  risk  of  that  sort,  will 
avail  very  little  when  the  loss  occurs. 

(b)  PAYING  DRAFTS  on  your  office  drawn  by  other 
banks  or  other  offices  of  your  own  bank.  The  signature 
of  the  official  signing  must  be  verified  from  the  specimen 
supplied  by  the  drawing  bank.  A  list  of  officials  authorized 
by  a  bank  to  sign  in  this  capacity  is  always  supplied 
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to  the  bank's  correspondents  and  agents;  this  is  kept 
up  to  date  by  notifications  of  changes  in  personnel  as 
they  occur.  A  specimen  of  the  official's  signature 
accompanies  these  authorities.  Often  the  power  to 
issue  drafts  on  behalf  of  the  bank  is  limited  to  a  specified 
amount.  You  will,  therefore,  require  to  see  that  a 
draft  presented  to  you  for  payment  is  in  conformity 
with  this  limit. 

A  bank  drawing  upon  another,  or  one  office  drawing 
upon  another  office  of  the  same  bank,  sends  an  advice 
to  the  drawees  giving  all  particulars,  viz.,  the  number 
of  the  draft,  name  of  payee,  and  amount. 

This  advice  should  be  referred  to  and  agreed  when  the 
draft  is  presented. 

(c)  PAYING  CHEQUES  UNDER  ORDER,  that  is,  paying 
cheques  drawn  on  other  offices  than  your  own  under  an 
authority  from  the  bank  upon  whom  they  are  drawn. 
In  honouring  these  you  must  refer  to  the  book  in  which 
credits  opened  are  recorded  and  see  that  the  limit  is  not 
exceeded,  and  that  the  credit  has  not  expired.     The 
cheque  should  be  clearly  marked  as  "  paid  under  order/' 
in  addition  to  being  cancelled  in  the  usual  manner. 

(d)  PARTICULARS  OF  THE  CASH  PAID  should  be  marked 
on  the  back  of  the  cheque.     The  numbers  of  Bank  of 
England  notes  given  should  appear,  as  well  as  a  rough 
note  of  the  details  of  each  item  involved  in  the  payment. 
This  is  found  to  be  a  great  help  in  tracing  an  error  when 
the  cash  is  wrong.    Payment  of  a  cheque  for  £226  16s.  Id., 
for  instance,  might  be  marked  on  the  back  in  some  such 
manner  as  this — 

2/100  45678/9 

1/20  S7643/ 

5  g  (or  T) 

1:16/1       sil. 
Checking  your  payments  in  searching  for  a  difference, 
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this  marking  reveals  that  you  gave  out  two  £100 
notes,  one  £20  note,  £5  in  gold  (or  Treasury  notes),  and 
£1  16s.  Id.  in  silver  and  copper. 

Very  little  labour  is  involved  in  taking  this  precaution, 
the  pen  is  in  use  for  cancelling  the  cheque  and  the 
marking  is  done  whilst  it  is  in  your  hands. 

(e)  CANCELLATION  of  a  paid  cheque  must  be  effected 
at  the  time  of  payment  by  the  teller  writing  his  initials 
in  ink  across  the  drawer's  signature.  The  initials  must 
be  written  in  such  a  way  as  to  interfere  as  little  as 
possible  with  the  legibility  of  the  drawer's  signature. 

All  paid  cheques  ought  to  be  clearly  stamped  with 
the  word  "  paid  "  and  date  of  payment,  placed  close 
above  the  signature  of  the  drawers.  This  should  be 
done  on  the  day  of  payment,  and  not  left  overnight. 

2.  Receiving. — The  receiving  part  of  the  business 
looks  as  easy  as  falling  off  a  house.  So  it  is,  with  an 
"if."  If  it  is  carried  out  methodically. 

To  ensure  correctness,  and  to  make  sure  that  every- 
thing appearing  in  the  credit  slip  actually  reaches  your 
hands,  the  only  reliable  method  is  to  take  the  details 
of  cash  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  on  the  slip, 
and  tick  each  item  as  you  take  it.  Unless  this  is  done, 
you  cannot  rely  upon  accuracy,  nor  can  you  guarantee 
that  nothing  is  missing. 

Taking  each  item  haphazard  is  the  greatest  enemy 
lying  in  wait  to  put  you  wrong  in  your  balance,  especially 
if  you  are  at  the  same  time  talking,  or  being  talked  to, 
about  the  weather  or  the  war. 

Most  banks  make  a  regulation  that  paying-in  slips 
be  filled  in  and  signed  by  the  customer.  In  a  large 
office  dealing  mainly  with  business  accounts,  there  is 
usually  no  difficulty  in  insisting  upon  this,  but  it  is 
often  desirable  in  suburban  or  country  offices,  or 
when  the  articles  are  being  deposited  by  a  lady,  to  assist 
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the  customer  by  filling  in  the  items  yourself.  Should 
you  do  so,  be  sure  to  obtain  the  customers  signature 
to  the  slip,  and  watch  that  he,  or  she,  does  not  under  a 
misapprehension,  walk  out  with  the  slip. 

Silver,  if  for  £5  or  over,  should  be  handed  in  made  up 
in  bags  of  £5  each  with  the  name  of  the  party  paying  it 
in  marked  thereon.  The  bags  can  then  be  checked  by 
weight,  the  difference  in  weight  between  large  and  small 
silver  not  being  serious.  Unless  the  depositor  is  accus- 
tomed to  this  method  of  handling  silver,  it  is  as  well  to 
explain  that  the  silver  is  received  subject  to  the  amount 
being  found  correct  when  counted,  and  subject  to  any 
claim  for  shortage.  In  actual  practice,  it  is  found  that 
claims  for  shortages  of  this  description  are  infinitesimal. 
You,  in  turn,  will  make  up  the  £5  bags  into  bags  of 
£50  each,  such  packet  you  will  stamp  with  the  date 
stamp  of  your  office,  and  initial.  On  the  whole,  checking 
silver  by  weight  of  a  £5  bag  is  pretty  reliable;  if  carefully 
done  a  shortage  or  surplus  of  any  moment  is  quickly 
discernible.  The  golden  rule  is:  if  in  doubt,  count  it. 
Bad  coins  should  be  cut  or  mutilated  by  the  bank 
when  they  are  tendered,  to  prevent  them  being  put 
any  longer  into  circulation.  The  law  of  the  land  entitles 
any  person  into  whose  hands  a  base  coin  falls  "  to  cut, 
break,  bend  or  deface  "  it.  Bad  silver  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  detect  immediately;  generally  it  is  easily 
bent  or  broken,  whilst  other  means  of  testing  a  suspected 
coin  are  by  light  weight  against  a  good  one,  by  an 
irregularity  in  the  milling  around  the  edges,  or  by  a 
want  of  sharpness  in  the  raised  letters  and  figures. 
The  well-known  test  of  sound  by  ringing  the  coin  on 
metal  is  not  as  reliable  as  is  generally  supposed:  the 
ring  of  a  good  coin  is  not  true  if  there  is  a  crack  anywhere 
in  it. 

Copper  is  made  up  in  packets  of  5s.    The  fact  that  a 
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bag  of  mixed  copper  containing  5s.  weighs  much  the 
same  as  a  bag  of  £5  silver,  will  be  sufficient  to  warn 
you  from  the  danger  of  keeping  silver  and  copper 
in  the  same  partitions  of  your  till.  Packets  used  by 
the  bank  for  silver  and  copper  respectively  are  clearly 
marked  and  of  different  coloured  paper,  but  the  warning 
is  necessary  inasmuch  as  customers  do  not  always 
make  use  of  such  distinctive  packages.  As  a  general 
rule,  5s.  packages  of  copper  are  not  made  the  subject 
of  claims  for  shortage. 

When  a  cheque  book  is  issued,  a  record  must  be  made 
in  the  Cheque  Register,  showing  the  numbers  of  the 
cheques  and  the  name  of  the  customer  to  whom  issued. 
An  order  for  a  fresh  book  of  cheques  is  contained  in 
each  book;  this  should  be  signed  by  the  customer  in 
applying  for  a  book.  In  the  alternative,  a  written 
request  signed  by  the  customer,  or  the  customer's 
signature  in  the  Cheque  Register,  should  be  obtained. 

The  practice  of  verbal  application  for  a  cheque  book, 
or  for  a  single  cheque  form,  by  means  of  a  messenger 
should  not  be  allowed. 

A  concluding  word  of  advice.  Courtesy  and  attention 
are  the  backbone  of  a  good  teller.  Irritability  wastes 
time  and,  worse  still,  loses  accounts;  a  smile  and  a  little 
kindly  assistance  bring  custom  to  the  bank  and  a  good 
reputation  to  the  teller. 
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CHAPTER  X 

ENQUIRIES 

SOME  difference  exists  as  to  how  far  a  "  banker's 
opinion  "  may  be  relied  upon. 

Nevertheless,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  custom 
of  making  enquiries  and  giving  reports  upon  the  financial 
status  of  a  firm,  as  carried  out  by  the  banks,  renders  a 
most  important  and  useful  service  to  the  commercial 
community.  Obviously,  such  enquiries  are  treated 
confidentially. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  a  customer  has  the  right  to  in- 
sist upon  his  bank  making  an  enquiry  of  this  sort  for  him, 
but  the  custom  exists,  and  if  his  enquiry  is  a  reasonable 
one  it  would  be  surprising  if  he  met  with  a  refusal. 

They  are,  however,  made  and  answered  through 
well-understood  channels. 

Those  from  whom  enquiries  may  legitimately  be 
received,  are — 

1.  Other  banks. 

2.  Known  trade  protection  societies,   or  recognized 
enquiry  agents,  such  as  Seyds,  Bradstreets,  Stubbs,  etc. 

3.  Government  departments  and  public  bodies. 

4.  Your  own  customers. 

It  is  not  the  custom  to  recognize  the  right  of  anyone 
else  to  make  them,  although  most  banks,  as  a  matter 
of  courtesy,  reply  direct  to  solicitors  of  good  standing, 
and  to  certain  large  corporate  bodies  such  as  railway, 
insurance,  gas  and  electric  lighting  companies. 

When  answering,  the  bank  exercises  caution. 

By  saying  too  little,  there  is  a  risk  of  injuring  your 
customer's  credit  by  implication;  by  saying  too  much, 
there  is  a  risk  of  committing  a  breach  of  confidence. 

114 
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As  a  writer  has  put  it:  "  Speaking  without  thinking 
is  like  shooting  without  taking  aim.1' 

If  the  subject  of  the  enquiry  be  a  customer,  you  are 
not  expected  to  do  more  than  to  express  an  honest 
opinion  based  upon  your  own  knowledge. 

Yoii  are  not  called  upon  to  hunt  about  or  ferret  after 
things  which  are  not  readily  obtainable  from  the  bank's 
records. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  remember,  in  this  connection, 
that  a  bank  is  neither  a  detective  agency  nor  a  secret 
service  bureau. 

There  is  a  trite  saying  by  Thomas  Paine:  "  Reputation 
is  what  men  and  women  think  of  us:  Character  is  what 
God  and  the  Angels  know  of  us." 

Perhaps  the  bank  is  concerned  more  with  the  reputa- 
tion than  the  character  of  a  person,  but  the  latter  must 
not  be  wholly  overlooked:  even  reputation  in  this 
connection  is  surely  affected  by  personal  character. 

Reply  to  an  enquiry,  if  made  verbally,  should  only 
be  given  by  an  official  properly  authorized  so  to  do. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  a  junior  clerk  should  answer 
confidential  enquiries,  and  to  obviate  the  danger  of 
such  a  thing,  every  member  of  the  staff  should  be  clearly 
instructed  on  the  point. 

Usually  the  Manager  will  himself  answer  an  enquiry, 
but  in  large  offices  it  is  obvious  that  other  senior  officials 
must  be  empowered  to  do  so:  in  that  case,  it  must  be 
clearly  understood  to  whom  the  authority  is  entrusted; 
unless  this  is  insisted  upon  and  emphasized,  you  may  have 
someone  bubbling  over  with  information,  but  lacking 
in  discretion,  who  jumps  at  a  chance  to  tell  all  he  knows. 

One  thing  an  enquiry  clerk  needs  scrupulously  to 
avoid,  that  is  embellishing  a  report  which  he  has 
received  verbally. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  through  it  know  how  great 
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is  the  temptation  to  polish  up  what  may  appear  to  be 
a  too  curt  reply. 

We  fear  that  it  will  sound  too  lame  when  we  have  to 
repeat  it  to  our  chief.  Let  us  remember  in  such  a  case 
that  what  the  chief  requires  is  the  answer  as  given  by 
the  bank  to  whom  you  were  instructed  to  make  the 
enquiry,  not  the  answer  as  you  fancy  it  ought  to  have 
been  given  ! 

The  chief  knows  quite  as  well  as  you  do  that  getting 
information,  on  occasions,  is  nearly  as  difficult  as  getting 
blood  out  of  a  stone. 

Reticence  is  often  imperative  and  is  in  itself 
sometimes  an  indication. 

We  have  said  that  caution  must  be  exercised  in 
answering  an  enquiry:  we  would  add  further  that  the 
same  caution  must  be  brought  into  play  when  passing 
on  information  furnished  by  a  reply. 

A  bank  may  tell  you  more  than  it  is  necessarily  in- 
tended that  you  should  pass  on  to  your  customer, 
whether  they  actually  state  it  to  be  the  case  or  not, 
and  you  will,  therefore,  require  to  use  your  discretion 
on  the  point. 

A  reply  in  writing  is  now  frequently  given  in  the  third 
person;  whether  in  the  third  or  the  second  person, 
most  banks  refrain  from  signing  them,  to  get  over  the 
troublesome  question  as  to  how  far  the  official  signing 
makes  himself  personally  responsible  for  the  contents 
of  the  letter. 

There  is  always  a  disclaimer  as  to  responsibility  at 
the  top  of  the  letter-paper  bearing  the  reply,  together 
with  a  notice  that  it  is  private  and  confidential. 

All  these  precautions  it  would  appear  should 
sufficiently  cover  the  bank:  if  not,  nothing  will ! 

A  reply  should  always  be  framed  on  general  lines; 
the  bank  will  be  actuated  by  a  genuine  desire  to  supply 
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information  which  appears  to  be  needed  and  relevant, 
but  should  avoid  too  great  details;  a  verbose  reply  is 
anathema  to  a  busy  man,  and  we  are,  or  should  be,  all 
busy  in  banks. 

Unless  under  justifiably  exceptional  circumstances, 
which  rarely  occur,  details  of  an  account  are  not  expected 
and  should  not  be  given. 

Using  the  telephone  either  for  making  or  answering 
enquiries  is  absolutely  wrong. 

It  is  surprising  that  such  a  practice,  even  if  only 
occasionally  resorted  to,  should  be  for  one  moment 
tolerated. 

There  is  nothing  to  justify  it. 

In  a  matter  of  urgency,  there  is  always  the  telegraph. 

The  author's  experience  is  that  once  an  answer  is 
given  by  telephone,  as  a  particular  favour  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  same  bank 
enquiring  begs  for  a  repetition  of  the  favour;  it  is  much 
harder  to  refuse  the  second  time  than  the  first. 

Should  a  head  office  enquire  by  telephone  to  a  branch, 
or  vice  versa,  a  pre-arranged  code  signal  should  be 
employed,  but  even  this  use  of  the  telephone  is  to  be 
deprecated,  especially  where  confidential  information  is 
elicited.  Seeing  that  this  custom  of  enquiries  is  now 
so  well  recognized,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  to 
give  a  casual,  off-hand,  or  flippant  reply  is  both 
undignified  and  inexcusable. 


CHAPTER  XI 

SAFE  CUSTODY 

Ax  first  sight  there  would  not  appear  to  be  very  much 
to  talk  about  in  connection  with  that  department  of  the 
bank  work  which  deals  with  the  handling  of  safe  custody 
articles.  That  a  bank  does  take  charge  of  valuables 
of  one  sort  and  another  for  customers,  you  probably 
know. 

Straightforward  enough  as  this  work  no  doubt  is, 
there  are  several  important  points  well  worth  our 
consideration. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  pretty  generally  understood  that 
the  bank  makes  no  charge  for  the  work:  as  you  read  in 
the  text-books  on  banking,  the  bank  is  in  the  position 
of  a  "  gratuitous  bailee/' 

Since  most  banks  advertise  the  fact  that  they  take 
charge  of  customers1  valuables,  however,  it  is  some- 
times contended  that  a  customer  whose  account  bears 
a  commission  may  be  considered  to  be  paying  for  this 
service  as  well  as  for  all  the  other  services  rendered  to 
him  by  the  bank  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business. 

However  that  may  be,  the  fact  remains  that, 
"  gratuitous  bailee  "  or  not,  the  bank's  duty  is  to  take 
the  same  precautions  to  ensure  the  safety  of  articles 
deposited  for  custody  as  it  would  do  in  the  case  of  its 
own  property. 

To  put  it  another  way,  the  fact  that  the  bank  does 
not  claim  any  direct  recompense  for  the  service,  would 
not  excuse  negligence  or  carelessness  if  a  loss  occurred. 

Use  of  the  facility  offered  by  banks  in  respect  of 
safe  custody  has  grown  to  an  amazing  degree  of  late 
years;  perhaps  the  growth  of  branch  banking  made  this 
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inevitable.  It  is  questionable  whether,  with  the  amount 
of  labour  now  involved,  the  time  has  not  arrived  when 
a  proper  scale  of  charges  might  fairly  be  adopted. 

Quite  often  a  customer  will  enquire  how  much  there 
is  to  pay,  upon  depositing  or  withdrawing  an  article, 
which  goes  to  show  that  the  general  public,  so  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  would  not  be  found  unwilling  to 
pay  for  the  service. 

I  do  think  there  are  few  people  likely  to  criticize, 
and  fewer  still  to  resent  it. 

Some  few  might  grumble;  they  would  belong  to  the 
same  class  as  the  man  who  made  a  practice  of  checking 
his  wife's  accounts  for  housekeeping,  and  finding  these 
items  therein — 

Mustard  plaster— 2s.  6d.;     Dentist— 10s. ; 
complained:  "  12s.  6d.  in  one  week  for  your  own  pleasure; 
do  you  think  I  am  made  of  money  ?  " 

Some  banks  do  not  give  any  receipt  for  safe  custody 
articles,  but  the  more  common  practice  is  to  issue  some 
kind  of  receipt  or  acknowledgement. 

If  no  receipt  is  given,  the  bank  allows  the  customer 
to  see  the  entry  in  the  Safe  Custody  Register. 

Where  a  receipt  is  given,  it  usually  bears  two  signa- 
tures; those  of  the  Manager  and  of  another  official,  or 
the  signature  of  the  manager  and  the  initials  of  an 
official  who  verifies  the  transaction. 

This  receipt  will  have  a  counterfoil  to  be  signed  by 
the  customer  at  the  time  the  article  is  handed  in,  and 
it  will  bear  a  form  of  discharge  requiring  the  customer's 
signature  when  the  article  is  returned. 

The  customer's  signature  to  the  counterfoil  is  impor- 
tant, as  it  acts  as  a  confirmation  of  the  contents  of  the 
receipt  and  enables  the  inspectors  to  check  that  all 
articles  are  quoted. 

In  some  cases  the  receipts  state  that  the  articles  are 
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received  "  without  responsibility/'  but  this  seems 
somewhat  unnecessary,  as  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  such  a  clause  could  be  effectively  operative. 

If  articles  are  deposited  in  more  than  one  name,  a 
discharge  must  be  obtained  from  all  the  persons  named. 

You  would  not  part  with  the  article  to  one  or  more 
of  them  without  the  discharge,  or  written  authority  to 
do  so,  of  all  of  them. 

In  the  same  way,  if  one  of  the  parties  had  died  whilst 
the  articles  were  in  safe  custody,  his  executors'  discharge 
would  be  required  for  a  withdrawal:  here  again  all  the 
executors  must  sign. 

Where  the  deposit  was  made  in  the  names  of  persons 
as  executors,  and  one  of  the  executors  had  died,  the 
surviving  executor's  authority  would  suffice. 

Trustees,  likewise,  must  all  be  required  to  give  a 
discharge  before  the  bank  should  part  with  safe  custody 
articles  deposited  on  their  account. 

A  customer  may  discharge  a  safe  custody  receipt 
and  give  the  bank  a  written  authority  to  deliver  the 
article  to  which  it  relates  to  a  third  person. 

It  behoves  the  bank  to  exercise  the  greatest  care  in 
acting  upon  an  authority  of  this  sort. 

If  at  all  practicable,  it  is  far  more  satisfactory  to  get 
customers  to  make  it  a  rule  to  apply  personally  for 
anything  they  have  handed  in. 

The  very  fact  of  handing  it  in  must  imply  that  it  is 
valuable;  otherwise  why  bother  the  bank  to  keep  it  ? 
Being  valuable,  surely  the  customer  can  see  it  is  worth 
the  trouble  of  attending  himself  to  the  act  of  with- 
drawal ?  An  authority  to  deliver  to  a  third  person 
in  any  case  should  reach  the  bank's  hands  direct  from 
him,  and  not  from  the  person  applying  for  it;  there  is 
a  certain  amount  of  protection  in  that  which  is  at  once 
apparent. 
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Otherwise,  if  a  customer  signed  a  discharge  on  the 
receipt,  intending  to  call  at  the  bank  for  the  article, 
lost  the  document,  and  a  dishonest  person  obtained 
delivery  by  forging  an  authority,  the  fat  would  certainly 
be  in  the  fire  ! 

With  regard  to  our  actual  handling  of  the  articles 
for  custody,  we  can  conveniently  classify  them  under 
three  heads — 

1.  Boxes. 

2.  Parcels. 

3.  Securities,  plate,  etc. 

1.  BOXES  must  be  securely  locked  by  the  customer, 
who  will  retain  the  key:  the  receipt  should  describe  the 
box  in  brief  terms  sufficient  to  identify  it  without 
trouble,  and  should  state  that  the  contents  are  unknown. 
Unless  there  are  initials  or  a  name  painted  on  the  box, 
it  is  as  well  for  the  customer  to  fasten  thereto  a  label 
with  name  and  address. 

You  should  affix  a  gummed  label  showing  the  number 
of  receipt  given  and  the  folio  reference  in  the  Safe 
Custody  Register. 

Everything  handed  in  must  be  entered  in  the  Register, 
and  this  can  best  be  done  from  the  counterfoils  of  the 
Receipt  Book. 

These  entries  should  be  invariably  done  on  the  day 
upon  which  the  articles  are  received,  not  held  over,  so 
that  the  Register  is  always  up  to  date. 

Customers  sometimes  ask  the  manager  to  hold  a  key 
of  the  box;  if  the  manager  is  a  wise  man  he  will,  very 
politely  of  course,  decline  to  do  so,  and  will  point  out 
the  undesirability  of  such  a  thing. 

If,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  box  contains  scrip, 
which  is  likely  to  be  required,  it  is  better  to  have  the 
scrip  deposited  separately  under  a  receipt  describing 
it,  so  that  the  customer  can  instruct  the  manager 
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in  writing  if   he   wishes   it   to  be  dealt  with  in  any 
way. 

All  safe  custody  articles  must  be  placed  in  the  strong 
room,  and  kept  under  dual  control  by  having  at  least 
two  keys  to  the  strong  room,  held  respectively  by  the 
manager  and  another  official. 

If  a  box  is  brought  out  of  the  strong  room  for  the 
purpose  of  access  thereto  by  the  customer,  it  should  on 
no  account  be  left  out  of  the  dual  control  overnight, 
but  must  always  be  returned  to  its  safe  keeping-place 
the  same  day:  the  risk  of  fire  is  ever  present  to  be  strictly 
guarded  against. 

Access  to  a  box  is  allowed  to  the  customer  on  his 
application;  when  this  takes  place  get  your  customer  to 
sign  the  record  which  you  will  keep  of  such  access. 

If  a  customer  sends  the  key  in  to  the  bank  by  the 
hands  of  a  solicitor  or  other  responsible  person,  and 
gives  you  a  written  authority  to  allow  him  to  have 
access,  which  should  properly  reach  you  by  a  direct 
channel,  not  by  the  hands  of  the  person  to  whom  access 
is  to  be  allowed,  then  you  will  be  careful  to  see  that 
only  those  articles  are  taken  out  which  are  specifically 
named  in  the  authority. 

Should  the  authority  merely  name  access  without 
stating  for  what  purpose,  you  will  see  that  everything 
not  taken  away  is  put  back  into  the  box,  and  not  left 
out  through  carelessness. 

2.  PARCELS  must  be  securely  sealed  by  the  customer 
in  such  a  way  that  they  cannot  be  opened,  or  their 
contents  got  at  without  breaking  the  seal. 

Some  people  have  a  very  vague  idea  of  how  to  seal 
a  parcel:  unless  the  sealing  is  done  in  the  way  which 
is  mentioned,  there  is  no  use  in  having  it  done  at 
all. 

Moreover,  the  seal  itself  should  be  distinctive. 
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An  ordinary  piece  of  sealing-wax  dropped  on  without 
any  impress  is  no  protection. 

Since  the  custom  of  carrying  seals  has  gone  out  of 
fashion,  few  customers  possess  them. 

Where  this  is  the  case,  you  can  get  the  ordinary 
wax-sealing  made  distinctive  by  obtaining  the  customer's 
signature  upon  it. 

Ink  dries  upon  the  seal  and  will  remain  sufficiently 
permanent  for  purposes  of  identification. 

A  distinctive  seal,  intact,  is  the  only  complete  reply 
to  any  suggestion  of  the  contents  of  a  parcel  having 
been  tampered  with:  the  protection  afforded  cuts  both 
ways,  applying  equally  to  the  bank  and  the  customer. 
Envelopes  should  be  sealed  at  both  ends. 

As  with  boxes,  a  receipt  for  a  sealed  parcel  should 
bear  the  words  "  contents  unknown." 

3.  SECURITIES,  ETC. — This  includes  bonds,  share 
certificates,  debentures,  and  the  like;  also  articles  of 
plate,  jewellery,  and  valuables  of  any  kind,  which  are 
detailed  on  the  receipt. 

The  diary  will  be  employed  to  record  maturity  dates 
of  bonds  and  of  coupons,  so  that  collection  may  be 
attended  to  at  the  proper  time. 

In  this  connection  you  will  find  that  what  was  said 
in  the  Talk  on  Bonds  (Chapter  VIII),  covers  the  subject. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  service  rendered  by 
the  bank  in  taking  charge  of  valuables  is  of  great 
importance,  and  the  process  of  handling  them  requires 
to  be  carried  out  with  scrupulous  care. 

Ready  and  willing  discharge  of  this  function  binds 
the  customer  to  the  bank  by  ties  of  gratitude  and  of 
confidence  which  inevitably  bring  their  own  reward. 

It  is  both  easier  and  infinitely  more  profitable  to  give 
your  customer  a  feeling  that  what  you  do  for  him  in 
this  respect  is  a  pleasure. 
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A  grand  opportunity  is  presented  to  enhance  the 
bank's  reputation  for  courtesy  and  attention  of  which 
you  will  be  prompt  to  take  every  advantage. 

In  the  work  of  safe  custody,  more  than  in  an}'  other 
department,  we  may  find  it  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
the  truth  conveyed  in  the  words  of  R.  W.  Emerson — 
"  Life  is  not  so  short,  but  that  there  is  always  time 
enough  for  courtesy/' 


CHAPTER  XII 

CLEARINGS 

"  THE  wear  and  tear  of  rust  is  faster  than  the  wear  and 
tear  of  work "  is  a  truthful  saying,  which  is  most 
comforting  to  us  when  we  feel  a  bit  overdone  with  our 
work,  as  we  are  all  occasionally  prone  to  do.  Working 
on  the  clearings  is  full  of  the  peculiar  charm  inseparable 
from  activity  and  bustle,  always  appealing  to  us  in 
that  light  so  long  as  our  health  is  good  and  our  mental 
and  bodily  functions  in  working  order.  Whether  we 
are  in  health  or  inclined  to  be  a  little  tired  of  it  all — 
I  was  about  to  say  "  fed  up,"  but  that  is,  perhaps, 
hardly  a  correct  expression  to  employ  in  a  book — some 
knowledge  of  the  necessity  and  utility  of  the  clearing 
system  can  hardly  fail  to  assist  our  interest. 

In  these  Talks,  the  use  of  statistics  is  avoided;  they 
are  inclined  somewhat  to  repel,  but  if  one  could  set  out 
in  that  way  to  show  you  the  number  of  cheques  which 
pass  through  the  Clearing  House,  as  compared  with 
the  number  of  a  few  years  ago,  so  clear  would  the  tre- 
mendous growth  stand  out  that  the  use  of  statistics 
would  at  once  be  forgiven. 

The  number  of  cheques,  however,  not  being  available, 
let  us  glance  at  the  total  amounts,  the  next  best  thing, 
although  not  so  good  a  criterion  of  actual  work. 

For  London  and  the  two  chief  provincial  Clearing 
Houses,  the  returns  show  in  round  figures — 

London.  Manchester.         Liverpool. 

For  the  year  1909   £13,525,000,000    £285,000,000    £200,000,000 
1917   £19,121,000,000    £562,000,000     £427,000,000 

An  increase  of   .      £5,596,000,000    £277,000,000    £227,000,000 
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What  the  effect  would  be,  if  the  cheques  represented 
by  these  figures  had  to  be  paid  over  the  counter,  can 
be  more  easily  imagined  than  described. 

The  bulk  of  the  cheques  are  handled  through  the 
clearings;  those  which  do  not  find  their  way  into  one 
or  other  of  such  channels  form  an  infinitesimal 
proportion. 

To  avoid  unnecessary  labour  and  to  facilitate  payment 
of  so  great  an  amount  of  cheques,  we  have  the  London 
Clearing  House  in  Lombard  Street,  and  Provincial 
Clearing  Houses  at  nine  of  the  chief  cities  in  England. 
In  addition,  arrangements  are  in  force  between  the 
banks  at  most  of  the  smaller  towns,  whereby  they  meet 
together  at  certain  times  to  exchange  cheques  drawn 
upon  each  other.  The  whole  system  of  clearings  is 
extremely  simple.  Representatives  of  each  bank  which 
is  a  member  meet  at  given  times  each  day  at  their 
respective  Clearing  Houses  and  hand  to  each  other 
the  cheques  drawn  upon  them,  or  upon  banks  for  which 
they  act  as  agents.  At  the  end  of  the  day  a  balance 
is  struck  by  each  bank  as  against  all  the  others,  and  the 
difference  paid  or  received  as  the  case  may  be  by  means 
of  a  voucher  on  the  Bank  of  England,  or  in  the  case  of 
the  smaller  towns,  on  the  bank  which  has  charge  of 
the  Clearing  Settlement.  That  is  the  principle  of  all 
the  Clearing  Houses,  London  and  Provincial  alike, 
the  only  difference  being  in  detail  of  working. 

Provincial  Clearing  Houses  deal  only  with  cheques 
drawn  upon  banks  within  a  certain  radius  of  the  centre 
where  they  are  situated,  except  in  those  instances 
where  the  head  office  of  a  bank  is  included,  when  that 
bank  will  clear  cheques  drawn  on  any  of  its  branches. 
All  other  cheques  are  sent  through  the  London  Clearing 
House. 

Note,  however,  that  Scotch  and  Irish  cheques  do  not 
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go  through  the  London  Clearing,  as  no  bank  in  Scotland 
or  Ireland  is  a  member  of  the  London  Clearing.  This 
seems  a  great  pity,  and  may  perhaps  some  day  be  altered. 
As  it  is,  a  bank  in  England  must  remit  its  cheques  on 
those  two  countries  direct,  and  vice  versa.  The  London 
Clearing  is  divided  into  three  sections,  each  with  its 
own  hours  for  exchange  of  cheques  at  the  Clearing 
House,  these  sections  being  named  respectively  Town, 
Metropolitan,  and  Country. 

On  the  specimen  cheque  which  we  examined  in 
Chapter  VI,  you  noticed  in  the  bottom  left-hand  corner, 
"  M,"i  indicating  that  the  cheque  belonged  to  the 
Metropolitan  section  of  the  London  Clearing.  Nearly 
all  cheques  are  now  printed  with  one  of  the  three  letters, 
T,  M,  or  C,  in  that  manner,  to  facilitate  their  being 
sorted  if,  and  when,  they  are  being  sent  through  the 
Clearing.  The  divisions  into  sections  are  geographical. 
Cheques  and  bills  payable  at  the  offices  of  Clearing  banks 
near  to  the  Bank  of  England,  go  through  the  Town 
Clearing;  cheques  on  their  offices,  and  on  some  banks 
not  members  of  the  Clearing  House,  outside  the  town 
radius,  but  in  London,  go  through  the  Metropolitan 
Clearing;  all  other  cheques  outside  these  two  which 
have  agents  in  the  Clearing  House,  go  through  the 
Country  Clearing. 

The  bundles  of  articles  presented  at  the  Clearing 
by  the  banks'  representatives  who  attend  for  the  purpose 
at  specified  times  according  to  the  regulations,  are 
called  "  charges/'  and  there  are  well-defined  rules  as  to 
the  limit  of  time  within  which  articles  so  exchanged 
must  be  returned  if  unpaid. 

It  is  obviously  most  important  that  every  cheque 
sent  through  the  clearing  must  be  crossed  by  the  bank 
presenting  it  and  by  the  agent,  if  any,  through  whom 
it  is  presented.  Cheques  which  reach  a  bank  through 
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the  Clearing,  if  unpaid,  are  returned  direct  to  the  office 
of  the  bank  from  whom  they  originated,  not  to  the 
agent.  You  must  be  very  careful  that  your  crossing- 
stamp  on  cheques  is  quite  distinct  and  immediately 
legible;  otherwise  great  trouble  is  caused  owing  to  a 
doubt  as  to  where  an  unpaid  cheque  is  to  be  returned. 
Articles  received  by  a  bank  from  the  Clearing  House 
are  called  the  "  In  Clearing  "  ;  those  which  it  sends  out 
the  "  Out  Clearing."  We  do  not  propose  to  enter  into 
details  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  clearings, 
these  may  be  had  from  a  perusal  of  the  printed  copies 
issued;  enough  has  been  said  to  explain  the  broad 
working  of  the  system,  which  has  been  found  eminently 
successful  in  coping  with  the  tremendous  number  of 
cheques  put  into  circulation. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

DISCOUNTS 

IT  is  more  than  likely,  that  until  you  entered  the  bank's 
service,  "  discount "  meant  to  you  no  more  than  a 
term  applied  to  a  deduction  made  on  prompt  payment 
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discount  is  £5,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  rate  of  about 
5T6¥ths  per  cent.  » 

A  customer  discounting  a  bill,  obtains  money  from 
his  bank  at  once  without  having  to  wait  until  the  bill 
falls  due:  he  is  then  able  to  employ  that  money  in 
his  business. 

A  simple  illustration  will  show  what  is  meant. 

Messrs.  Dowell  &  Co.,  wholesale  timber  merchants, 
supply  wood  to  Mr.  John  Goodenough  to  the  value  of 
£1,000,  for  which  he  is  to  pay  within  three  months. 
As  Dowell  &  Co.  can  find  plenty  of  employment  for  their 
money,  they  arrange  to  draw  a  bill  on  Goodenough 
payable  in  three  months,  and  send  it  to  him  for  his 
acceptance.  Having  got  it  back  accepted,  they  submit 
it  to  their  bank  for  discount.  The  bank  is  not  obliged 
to  discount  it:  whether  it  does  so  depends  upon  several 
things  which  we  shall  see  later;  in  this  case  it  agrees  to 
do  so  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent.  Dowell  &  Co/s 
account  is  therefore  credited  £985,  being  £1,000,  the 
amount  of  the  bill,  less  £15,  three  months'  interest 
thereon  at  five  per  cent,  per  annum.  As  a  result, 
Dowell  &  Co.  can  make  use  of  the  £985  at  once,  and  the 
bill  now  belongs  to  the  bank.  Belongs  to  the  bank, 
you  notice,  because  in  discounting  the  bill  the  bank 
actually  buys  it  and  acquires  all  rights  in  it.  That 
would  not  be  so  if  it  had  been  only  handed  in  for  col- 
lection, or  even  if  it  had  been  deposited  as  security 
against  money  lent. 

In  those  two  cases,  the  customer  has  the  right  to  get 
the  bill  back  before  it  is  due  if  he  does  not  owe  any  money 
to  the  bank  against  its  deposit;  whereas  he  cannot 
demand  return  of  a  bill  discounted,  and  therefore  sold, 
to  the  bank:  he  has  no  rights  at  all  in  it;  he  sold  them. 

Of  course,  if  a  discounted  bill  is  dishonoured  at 
maturity,  the  bank  still  has  the  right  to  charge  the 
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amount  to  his  customer,  plus  any  expenses  incurred, 
such  as  cost  of  notarial  charges  or  protesting. 

Discount  is  always  reckoned  by  days.  For  instance, 
a  bill  for  £100  accepted  at  three  months  date  from 
1st  April,  due  therefore  on  4th  July,  is  discounted  on 
1st  May.  From  1st  May  to  4th  July  is  sixty-four  days; 
sixty-four  days  at  five  per  cent,  on  £100  is  17s.  6d., 
which  is  the  amount  of  discount  charged. 

The  customer's  account  may  either  be  credited  the 
net  amount  after  discount,  or  credited  the  full  amount 
and  debited  the  amount  of  discount.  Both  methods 
are  employed,  but  there  is  really  nothing  in  it. 

A  commission  may  also  be  charged  according  to 
arrangement. 

The  rate  of  discount  depends  upon  three  things — 

1.  The  Bank  Rate. 

2.  The  length  of  time  the  bill  has  to  run. 

3.  The  quality  of  the  bill. 

1. — The  Bank  Rate,  as  we  have  seen  earlier,  is  the 
rate  charged  by  the  Bank  of  England  for  discounting 
first-class  bills.  Regulating,  as  it  does,  all  rates  for 
deposits  and  loans,  as  well  as  discounts,  it  must  obviously 
guide  the  bank  in  determining  the  price  at  which  a 
bill  is  to  be  purchased. 

2. — The  length  of  time  from  the  day  on  which  the 
bill  is  submitted  for  discount  to  the  .day  upon  which 
it  falls  due  to  be  paid  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
The  longer  it  is,  the  more  chances  there  are  of  change 
in  the  value  of  money;  and  the  rate  of  discount,  once 
determined  and  acted  upon  as  it  must  be  at  the  time 
of  discount,  cannot  afterwards  be  altered. 

3. — By  the  quality  of  a  bill,  one  means  the  standing 
and  responsibilities  of  the  parties  to  it,  whether  it  is 
absolutely  certain  to  be  paid  when  due,  or  what  and  how 
much  risk  of  dishonour  there  may  be. 
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Bills  may  be  divided,  from  a  discount  point  of  view, 
into  four  classes — 

(a)  First-class  paper. 

(b)  Second-class  paper. 

(c)  Third-class  paper. 

(d)  Bad. 

(a) — First-class  paper  comprises  Treasury  Bills  and 
bills  accepted  by  banks  and  houses  of  the  highest  financial 
standing,  or  to  which  they  are  parties:  to  put  it 
colloquially,  bills  which  are  "  as  safe  as  houses.1' 

(b)  and  (c) — Second  and  third-class  paper,  respec- 
tively, embrace  genuine  commercial  bills,  the  parties 
thereto  being  relatively  well  or  less  known,  or  of  greater 
or  less  standing. 

Naturally,  the  rate  of  discount  will  be  lowest  for  the 
(a)  class,  and  increase  with  the  (b)  and  (c)  classes. 

(d) — consists  of  all  classes  of  bills  which  a  bank  will 
decline  to  discount  at  all.  Chief  amongst  these  are 
what  are  known  as  "  accommodation  bills/'  which  are 
accepted  by  someone  merely  to  enable  another  party 
thereto  to  borrow  money  upon  them. 

Although  there  are  occasional  instances  where  a 
bank  considers  itself  justified  in  discounting  what 
it  knows  to  be  an  accommodation  bill,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  maxim  that  such  bills  are  outside  the  pale. 
They  are  not  based  upon  any  actual  monetary  trans- 
action and  are  not,  therefore,  for  "  value  received/' 
as  every  good  bill  should  be:  there  is  grave  uncertainty 
of  their  being  duly  honoured  at  maturity,  and  it  may 
easily  happen  that  the  acceptor,  relying  upon  the  man 
for  whose  convenience  he  accepted  it  taking  it  up,  as 
he  promised  to  do,  before  it  falls  due,  has  made  no 
arrangements  to  meet  it.  Prudence  dictates  that  such 
bills  should  be  avoided  as  the  plague,  a  course  usually 
adopted. 
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Apart  from  accommodation  bills,  there  are  others 
which  it  is  not  desirable  to  discount.  Where  the  parties 
to  the  bill  are  financially  weak,  for  instance,  or  where 
there  is  known  to  be  already  a  sufficient  amount  running 
and  drawn,  or  accepted,  or  even  indorsed,  by  particular 
parties.  This  knowledge  the  bank  will  derive  from  the 
records  which  it  keeps,  which  ought  to  show  at  a  glance 
how  much  it  already  holds  in  each  case.  We  can  hardly 
call  the  bill  itself  bad  because  discounting  it  is  unde- 
sirable, but  we  may  be  justified  in  including  it  in  Class 
(d)  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  bad  to  discount  it. 

When  a  party  to  a  bill  submitted  for  discount  is 
unknown  to  the  bank,  enquiry  as  to  standing  and 
responsibility  is  made  through  the  usual  channels, 
and  the  result  taken  into  account  together  with  all 
other  considerations  in  deciding  as  to  discount. 

Discounting  is  a  part  of  the  bank's  operations  calling 
for  the  exercise  of  great  skill  and  judgment,  and  many 
points  other  than  these  we  have  enumerated  are  brought 
to  bear  upon  a  bill  submitted  for  discount.  It  is  not 
within  the  province  of  these  Talks,  however,  to  pursue 
the  matter  any  further,  as  we  should  then  be  entering 
rather  into  the  managerial  domain. 
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SECURITIES 

"  NEITHER  a  lender  nor  a  borrower  be  "  is  a  good  old 
rule  to  apply  to  our  personal  affairs.  To  apply  it  to  a 
bank  would  be  to  cut  away  the  main  foundation  upon 
which  the  business  of  banking  rests;  lending  and 
borrowing  are  its  chief  functions. 

Accepting  deposits  constitutes  the  borrowing  part; 
to  lend  that  money  profitably  and  safely  is  a  matter  of 
practical  business  ability,  and  depends  upon  judgment 
and  discretion. 

Money  is  often  lent  by  the  bank  without  any  security 
being  asked  for  from  the  customer;  the  manager  will 
say  if  this  can  be  allowed,  but  more  often  some  kind 
of  security  will  be  required.  It  is  to  the  outstanding 
points  regarding  the  various  classes  of  security,  that 
your  attention  is  directed  in  this  Talk. 

The  word  "  security  "  means  safety;  anything  given 
to  protect  or  safeguard  the  repayment  of  an  advance 
is  called  a  security;  to  justify  that  term,  then,  the  thing 
so  given  should  of  itself  be  safe,  otherwise  it  is  no  security 
at  all. 

Let  us  make  a  list  of  the  chief  classes  of  securities 
against  which  advances  may  desirably  be  granted, 
and  examine  the  points  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  relation 
to  our  handling  of  them  from  the  bank's  standpoint. 

They  may  be  set  out  under  five  heads,  viz. — 

1.  Stocks  and  Shares. 

2.  Deeds  of  Property. 

3.  Guarantees. 

4.  Life  Insurance  Policies. 

5.  Documents  of  Title  to  goods. 
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1.  Stocks  and  Shares. — These  include  Bearer  Bonds, 
as  well  as  inscribed  or  registered  holdings. 

No  class  of  security  is  more  desirable  than  Govern- 
ment stocks  or  first-class  debentures:  they  are  marketable 
and  "  liquid/1 

If  they  are  bearer  securities,  deposit  is  taken  by  means 
of  a  Letter  of  Deposit,  the  form  of  which  differs  with 
the  banks,  but  is  doubtless  in  every  case  drawn  out  as 
a  result  of  past  experience.  This  form  is  signed  by  the 
customer  over  a  sixpenny  stamp  and  handed  to  the 
bank  along  with  the  bond  or  whatever  the  document 
to  bearer  may  happen  to  be.  The  two  should  be  kept 
together  until  the  bearer  document  is  given  up  again, 
when  the  customer's  signature  to  the  Letter  of  Deposit 
is  cancelled  and  his  receipt  obtained  for  the  document 
returned.  This  applies  to  all  Letters  of  Deposit  and  to 
all  securities,  of  whatever  class. 

Inscribed  or  registered  stock  or  shares  are  also  taken 
on  a  Letter  of  Deposit,  but  in  addition,  the  holdings 
should  be  transferred  into  the  bank's  name.  In  order 
that  this  may  be  done,  you  will  get  the  customer  to 
execute  the  appropriate  transfer,  if  registered  holding, 
from  his  own  name  into  the  names  of  the  bank's  nominees, 
usually  two;  or  the  relative  power  of  attorney,  if  an 
inscribed  holding. 

Sometimes  the  transfers  are  not  acted  upon,  that  is 
to  say,  the  holding  is  not  taken  into  the  bank's  name; 
there  may  be  good  reasons  for  refraining  to  complete 
the  transfer;  but  even  so,  a  transfer  should  always  be 
obtained  so  that  it  is  there  to  be  used  if  the  necessity 
arises. 

But  if  the  stock  be  inscribed,  the  only  documentary 
evidence  being  merely  a  memorandum  or  Stock  Receipt, 
until  you  act  upon  the  power  of  attorney  and  get  the 
stock  into  the  bank's  name,  there  is  no  security  in  it. 
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No  value  at  all,  it  must  be  remembered,  attaches  to 
the  Stock  Receipt  itself. 

Dividends  on  stock  and  shares  in  the  bank's  name 
are,  in  the  absence  of  any  agreement  to  the  contrary, 
credited  as  and  when  received  to  the  customer's  account. 

One  need  hardly  warn  you  in  handling  bearer 
securities,  how  necessary  it  is  that  the  greatest  care 
be  taken  in  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  documents. 
Much  that  was  said  in  Chapter  VIII  will  be  found 
to  be  applicable  hereto. 

Shares  which  are  not  fully  paid  are  not,  as  a  general 
rule,  accepted  as  security:  when  they  are,  it  is  not 
usual  to  have  them  registered  in  the  bank's  name  on 
account  of  the  responsibility  for  the  unpaid  portion, 
but  you  will  be  careful  to  give  notice  of  the  bank's 
claim  on  the  shares  to  the  company  who  issued  them. 

2.  Deeds  of  Property. — Advances  against  deeds  of 
property  are  only  granted  where  there  is  no  doubt  of 
repayment  within  a  comparatively  short  time,  or  at 
any  rate  of  substantial  reductions  of  the  loan  from  time 
to  time. 

Otherwise  the  loan  is  a  lock-up  of  the  bank's  funds, 
which  is  diametrically  opposed  to  all  principles  of  good 
banking.  A  customer  looking  for  a  loan  of  some  per- 
manence against  deeds  of  property,  is  recommended 
to  obtain  a  legal  mortgage,  and  the  transaction  is  more 
within  the  province  of  a  Building  Society. 

Temporary  accommodation  only  being  required, 
the  deeds  are  deposited  with  the  bank  with  the  form 
used  for  the  purpose  signed  by  the  person  so  depositing 
them,  who  must  of  course  be  the  person  entitled  to 
the  property  represented. 

This  gives  the  bank  what  is  called  an  "  equitable 
mortgage  "  over  the  property,  and  the  form  of  deposit 
will  contain  a  clause  undertaking  to  give  a  legal 
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mortgage  when  called  upon  to  do  so.  As  long  as  the 
bank  keeps  the  deeds,  there  is  quite  sufficient  security  in 
such  a  charge,  as  a  legal  mortgage  cannot  be  obtained 
unless  the  deeds  are  produced.  Examination  of  the 
deeds  by  some  one  versed  in  conveyancing  is  necessary 
to  assure  that  the  title  to  the  property  is  quite  in  order. 
Also,  the  bank  will  see  the  property  itself,  and  check 
the  deeds  with  the  result  of  its  own  observations. 
Seeing  is  believing:  if  a  man  submits  deeds  of  land 
on  which  he  says  there  have  been  built  so  many  houses, 
it  should  be  a  matter  of  course  to  verify  his  statement 
by  spying  out  the  land  yourself.  Which  leads  to  a 
point  of  importance  in  regard  to  advances  against  land: 
generally  speaking,  advances  against  land  alone,  that 
is,  with  no  buildings  thereupon,  are  undesirable;  there 
are  many  reasons  for  a  possible  diminution  in  value 
in  the  future. 

It  is  not  a  good  thing,  either,  for  a  bank,  unless  very 
sure  of  its  customer,  to  lend  money  against  deeds  of 
property  outside  its  own  neighbourhood;  difficulty  in 
keeping  an  eye  on  it  is  ever  present. 

Insurance  from  fire  risk  must  be  fully  covered:  the 
bank  must  see  that  the  policy  accompanies  the  deeds 
and  must  obtain  the  premium  receipts  as  they  fall  due. 
Diarizing  is  necessary  for  that  purpose,  as  also  to  remind 
you  to  get  the  receipt  for  ground  rent,  if  any.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  send  out  to  the  customer  a  polite  reminder 
regarding  these  receipts  as  the  due  date  approaches,  to 
obviate  their  being  overlooked  before  the  days  of 
grace  expire. 

Where  the  property  is  leasehold,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  its  value  declines  as  the  time  of  the  lease  runs  out. 

Second  mortgages,  or  any  charges  other  than  the 
first,  are  very  undesirable  as  security  and  are  rarely 
taken:  where  the  bank  has  a  first  charge,  moreover, 
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and  receives  notice  of  a  later  one  having  been  given, 
no  further  advances  will  be  allowed  against  those  deeds. 

An  equitable  mortgage  must  be  stamped  within 
thirty  days;  as  a  matter  of  practice  stamping  should 
be  attended  to  without  delay. 

3.  Guarantees. — The  word  "  guarantee  "  is  derived 
from  the  French  garantir,  to  warrant;  the  form  of  the 
security  is  an  undertaking  in  writing  by  a  third  party 
to  repay  the  amount  due  to  the  bank  by  the  customer 
when  the  latter  defaults.  Banks  have  their  own  form, 
carefully  worded  and  no  doubt — as  with  other  forms — 
the  result  of  past  (possibly  bitter)  experience.  The 
guarantor  signs  over  a  sixpenny  stamp. 

An  enquiry  is  made  from  the  guarantor's  bank  as 
to  his  sufficiency  for  the  amount  of  the  guarantee; 
this  should  be  renewed  from  time  to  time.  But  the 
fact  of  a  guarantor  being  considered  safe  by  his  own 
bank  for  the  obligation,  would  not  in  itself  be  looked 
upon  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  granting  an  advance  on 
that  security;  the  likelihood  of  having  eventually  to 
rely  upon  the  guarantee  for  repayment  will  be  the 
most  important  of  other  considerations  to  be  taken 
into  account.  No  bank  is  likely  to  lend  money  knowing, 
or  feeling,  that  the  debtor's  chance  of  paying  it  back 
himself  is  a  remote  one.  Apart  from  the  operation  of 
the  Statute  of  Limitations,  by  which  the  guarantee 
becomes  valueless  in  six  years  from  the  time  when  a 
right  of  action  accrues,  it  is  very  desirable  that  a 
guarantee  should  be  renewed,  say  every  four  or  five 
years;  this  has  the  advantage,  an  important  one,  of 
reminding  the  guarantor  of  his  liability. 

A  guarantee  by  a  lady  is  generally  looked  upon  as 
undesirable,  for  several  good  reasons,  and  some  banks 
make  it  a  strict  rule  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

The   notice   required   to   terminate   a   guarantee   is 
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named  in  the  instrument;  on  notice  or  on  the  death  of 
a  guarantor,  no  further  operations  should  be  permitted 
on  the  account  guaranteed;  otherwise  any  further 
cheques  drawn  are  new  debts,  for  which  the  guarantor, 
or  his  estate,  is  not  responsible. 

4.  Life  Insurance  Policies. — The  surrender  value  of 
a  life  insurance  policy  is  a  good  security  for  an  advance. 
We  say  the  surrender  value,  you  notice;  that  is,  the  actual 
amount  which  can  be  obtained  for  the  policy  at  the  time 
when  the  advance  is  being  made,  which  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  amount  insured. 

The  policy  is  assigned  to  the  bank,  for  which  purpose 
the  policy  holder  signs  the  form  in  use,  and  the  bank 
sees  that  the  assignment  is  duly  acknowledged  by  the 
insurance  people. 

As  long  as  the  assignment  is  in  force,  the  bank  must 
obtain  the  receipts  for  the  premiums  some  time  before 
the  days  of  grace  expire;  here  again,  use  the  diary  and 
send  a  reminder  to  your  customer  to  avoid  due  payment 
of  a  premium  being  overlooked. 

When  a  life  policy  is  deposited  as  security,  it  is 
most  desirable  that  the  age  of  the  assured  be  "  admitted  " 
by  the  company.  If  this  has  not  been  done,  get  the 
birth  certificate  of  the  assured  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
send  it  to  the  company  to  have  the  matter  attended  to. 

This  is  to  avoid  any  question  which  may  arise,  if  the 
assured  should  unhappily  die  whilst  the  policy  is  assigned, 
which  may  involve  dispute  or  delay  in  satisfying  the 
claim. 

Stamp  duty  on  an  assignment  is  the  same  as  on  a 
mortgage,  and  must  be  done  within  a  certain  time. 
As  a  matter  of  practice  in  both  cases,  the  bank  gets 
the  document  stamped  for  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover 
the  overdraft.  The  conditions  of  an  industrial  life 
policy  often  preclude  an  assignment;  where  this  is  not 
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so,  such  policies  are  not  usually  approved  as  security 
because  their  surrender  values  are  small. 

5.  Documents  of  Title  to  Goods. — By  the  Factors  Act, 
documents  of  title  to  goods  include  any  warrant  or 
order  for  delivery  of  goods,  and  any  document  which 
authorizes  the  possessor  to  receive  goods,  or  to  transfer 
them  to  anyone  else. 

Against  such  documents,  advances  are  freely  granted, 
both  exports  and  imports  being  financed  by  this  means. 
To  go  into  the  system  at  all  completely  would  involve 
a  very  lengthy  "  Talk/'  sufficient  indeed  to  make  a 
formidable  volume. 

Chief  amongst  the  documents  are  bills  of  lading. 
They  are  usually  issued  in  two  or  three  sets;  it  is  impor- 
tant, therefore,  that  the  bank  advancing  the  money  on 
their  security  should  obtain  the  complete  set.  A  policy 
of  insurance  and  an  invoice  of  the  goods  are  generally 
attached  to  the  bill  of  lading:  it  is  necessary  to  see 
that  a  certificate  of  marine  insurance  is  stamped  within 
the  required  time  from  its  arrival  in  this  country. 

A  bill  of  lading  is  a  receipt  for  the  goods  given  by 
the  shipowners  when  the  goods  are  shipped.  It  con- 
tains a  note  of  the  rate  at  which  the  person  to  whom 
the  goods  are  consigned  must  pay  freight,  and  an  under- 
taking to  deliver  the  goods  to  that  person  or  to  his 
order.  So  that  the  consignee  must  indorse  it  before 
delivery  can  be  obtained. 

Bills  of  lading  are  often,  but  not  always,  attached 
to  bills  of  exchange,  making  the  latter  "  documentary 
bills/'  to  which  we  referred  in  Chapter  VII. 

When  deposited  as  security,  the  bank  obtains  there- 
with a  letter  of  hypothecation  or  memorandum  of 
deposit,  which  gives  power  to  sell  the  goods  if  necessary. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  bill  of  lading,  whilst 
stating  that  certain  goods  have  been  received  on  board 
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the  ship,  does  not  guarantee  the  quality  or  nature  of 
them.  When  the  advance  is  granted,  the  goods  are 
obtained  from  the  ship  and  stored,  and  a  dock  warrant 
or  warehouse  keeper's  receipt  in  the  bank's  name  then 
takes  the  place  of  the  bill  of  lading  to  represent  the 
goods. 

The  bank  will  thereafter  release  the  goods  to  its 
customer  by  issuing  delivery  orders  against  payments, 
or  against  undertakings  to  make  payments,  as  may 
be  arranged.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  separate 
accounts  are  opened  for  advances  against  each  ship- 
ment; in  this  way  it  is  possible  to  tell  at  a  glance  exactly 
how  much  value  in  goods  is  held  at  any  time  as  security 
against  the  particular  advance. 

The  fact  that  a  bill  of  lading,  although  giving  the 
right  to  obtain  possession,  does  not  give  an  undisputed 
right  to  the  goods,  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  exercise 
of  the  usual  caution  on  the  part  of  the  banker,  in  lending 
money  on  the  security  of  them,  to  assure  himself  of  the 
standing  of  the  borrower.  As  with  all  loans,  the  bank 
will  deal  only  with  people  whom  it  knows  to  be  of 
good  repute. 

Particulars  of  all  securities  deposited  with  the  bank 
are  entered  in  the  Security  Registers.  In  doing  this 
work,  all  particulars  should  be  enumerated;  the  great 
thing  is  that  they  should  be  sufficiently  complete  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  referring  to  the  securities. 
These  latter  will  doubtless  be  tucked  away  in  their 
respective  nests  in  the  strong  room. 

There  is  always  a  margin  between  the  amount  advanced 
and  the  value  of  the  security.  By  frequent  revaluations, 
the  Security  clerk  must  see  that  the  proper  margins 
are  maintained.  Never  should  this  matter  be  allowed 
to  drift;  any  drop  in  value  should  be  brought  to  the 
customer's  notice  without  delay  so  that  he  may  maintain 
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the  proper  margin  by  a  reduction  in  the  overdraft, 
if  necessary. 

Just  one  word  more. 

A  good  customer  rarely  objects  to  being  asked  for 
security  for  an  overdraft;  he  knows  that  no  reflection 
upon  his  honesty  is  implied.  He  appreciates  it  to  be 
part  and  parcel  of  business  system  in  the  same  way  that 
a  branch  bank  manager  would  never  dream  of  taking 
offence  at  a  visit  from  his  inspector.  In  the  latfer 
case,  the  visit  is  welcome;  both  as  an  assistance  to  him 
by  reason  of  the  check  it  supplies  on  the  accuracy  and 
system  of  the  work  of  the  branch,  and  as  an  opportunity 
to  clear  up  many  things. 


CONCLUSION 

OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES  said — 

"  The  race  is  divided  into  two  classes;  those  who  go 
ahead  and  do  something,  and  those  who  sit  still  and 
enquire  why  wasn't  it  done  the  other  way  ?  " 

None  of  us  wishes  to  be  included  in  the  second  class. 
To  deserve  a  place  in  the  first,  we  must  give  of  our  best; 
no  less  will  suffice. 

As  a  result  of  the  war,  opportunities  to  "  make  good  " 
by  personal  effort  will  be  greatly  multiplied. 

To  shoulder  our  fair  share  of  the  burden  to  be  borne 
is  to  realize  our  duty  to  our  country  and  to  our  pro- 
fession: in  no  better  way  can  we  strive  to  take  our  part 
than  in  a  whole-hearted  endeavour  to  increase  our 
efficiency  and  to  devote  ourselves  to  the  task  lying 
to  hand. 

If  the  machinery  of  banking  is  to  run  smoothly, 
each  of  us  must  watch  that  the  part  entrusted  to  our 
care  shall  not  clog  for  want  of  oiling. 


Printed  by  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Bath,  England 
u— <I735) 
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roo  seU-rtion«s  for  Reciters  and  Readers.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  270  pp  Net 
POCKET  DICTIONARY.  Royal  32010,  5  ia.  by  3  in., cloth  gilt,  362  pp.  .  .  Net 
COMMERCIAL  DICTIONARY.  Iu  foolscap  8vo,  paper  boards,  192  pp.  .  .  Net 
BOOK  OF  HOMONYMS.  With  copious  Exercises  on  Homogeneous,  and  Hoino- 

phonous  Words  and  chapters  on  Compound  Hyphenated  Words,  etc.       By  B.  S. 

BABRETT.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  203  pp Net 

COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY.    By  JAMES  STEPHENSOW,  M.A., 

B.Com.    There  are  16  maps  and  diagrams  included,     in  crown  ovo,  amp  cl< 

80  pp.          .....««•••••     **** 

THE  WORLD  AND  ITS  COMMERCE.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  128  pp.,  with  34  maps  . 
THE  ELEMENTS  OF  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY.  By  C.  H.  GRANT,  M.Sc. 

F.R.Met.Soc.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  140  pp Nfl* 

COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES.  In  i-r.-wn  8vo,  cloth. 

150  pp.,  with  34  coloured  maps  and  plates,  three  black  and  white  maps,  ao 

COM^RCIALUaGEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  '  BRITISH  EMPIRE  ABROAD  AND 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  205  pp.,  with  35  coloured  maps 
and  plates,  rt  black  and  whit^  maps,  and  ond-paper  maps  .  .  •  • 

COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  WORLD.    In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  350  pp.,  wi 

about  90  maps  and  plates •••• 
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EXAMINATION  NOTES  ON  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY.  By  W.  P.  RUTTER, 

M.Com.  Size  6£  in.  by  3^  in.,  cloth,  120  pp.  ......  Net  1/6 

COMMERCIAL  ATLAS.  In  crown  4to,  cloth,  128  pp.,  58  maps  and  explanatory 

text  Net  2/8 

ECONOMIC    GEOGRAPHY.     (S«  "ECONOMICS"  below.) 

COMMERCIAL  HISTORY 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  COMMERCIAL  HISTORY.  By  FRED  HALL,  M.A.,  B.Com., 

F.C.I.S.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  164  pp .  Net  1/6 

COMMERCIAL  HISTORY.  By  J.  R.  V.  MARCH  ANT,  M.A.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth 

gilt,  272  pp 3/6 

ECONOMIC  HISTORY.     (See  "  ECONOMICS  "  below.) 


ECONOMICS 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  H.  HALL,  B.A.  In  crown  8vo, 
cloth,  140  pp Net 

GUIDE  TO  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  F.  H.  SPENCER,  D.Sc.,  LL.B.  In  crown  8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  232  pp Net 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND:  A  Study  in  Social 
Development.  By  H.  O.  MEREDITH,  M.A.,  M.Corn.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
376  pp Net 

ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY.  By  JOHN  MCFARLANE,  M.A.,  M.Com.  In  demy  8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  568  pp.,  1 8  illustrations  ........  Net 

THE  HISTORY  AND  ECONOMICS  OF  TRANSPORT.  By  A.  W.  KIRKALDY,  M.A., 
B.Litt.  (Oxford),  M.Com.  (Birm.),  and  A.  DUDLEY  EVANS.  In  demy  8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  3So  pp Net 

INDUSTRY  AND  FINANCE;  War  Expedients  and  Reconstruction.  Edited  by 
ADAM  W.  KIRKALDY,  M.A.,  B.Litt.  In  demy  8vo Net 

DICTIONARY  OF  ECONOMIC  AND  BANKING  TERMS.  By  W.  J.  WESTON,  M.A., 
B.Sc.  (Lond.),  and  A.  CREW,  Barrister -at- Law.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  150  pp. 

ECONOMICS  FOR  BUSINESS  MEN.  By  W.  J.  WESTON,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  (Lond.).  In 
crown  8vo,  130  pp.,  cloth  .........  Net 

THE  ECONOMICS  OF  TELEGRAPHS  AND  TELEPHONES.  By  JOHN  LEE,  M.A. 
In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  02  pp.  ........  Net 

OUTLINES  OF  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT.  By  JOHN  J.  CLARKE,  F.S.S.  In  crown 
8vo,  83  pp.  .  , Net 

BANKING 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  BANKING.  ByJ.P.GANDY.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth ,'140  pp.  Net 
BANK  ORGANIZATION,  MANAGEMENT,  AND  ACCOUNTS.  By  J.  F.  DAVIS,  M.A., 

D.Lit.,  LL.B.  (Lond.)  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  165  pp.,  with  forms  .  .  Net 
MONEY,  EXCHANGE,  AND  BANKING.  In  their  Practical  Theoretical,  and  Legal 

Aspects.     By  H.  T.  EASTON,  A.I.B.     Second  Edition,  Revised.     In  demy  8vo, 

cloth,  312  pp Net 

PRACTICAL  BANKING.  By  J.  F.  G.  BAGSHAW.  With  Chapters  on  The  Principles 

o!  Currency,  by  C.  F.  HANNAFORD,  A.I.B. ,  and  Bank  Book-keeping,  by  W.  H. 

PEARD.     In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  about  400  pp.        .          .         .         .          .     Net 

BANKERS'  SECURITIES  AGAINST  ADVANCES.  By  LAWRENCE  A.  FOGG, 

Cert.  A.I.B.     In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  123  pp.         .....     Net 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  AND  FOREIGN  BELLS  IN  THEORY  AND  IN  PRACTICE.  By 

W.  F.  SPALDING,  Cert.  A.I.B.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  227  pp.  .  .  Net 
EASTERN  EXCHANGE.  By  W.  F.  SPALDING.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth,  375  pp., 

illustrated  . Net 

TALKS  ON  BANKING  TO  BANK  CLERKS.  By  H.  E.  EVANS.  In  crown  8vo, 

cloth Net 

SIMPLE  INTEREST  TABLES.  By  WILLIAM  SCHOOLING.  In  crown  4to,  cloth 

gilt     .        . Net    21/- 

INSURANCE 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  INSURANCE.  By  J.  ALFRED  EKE.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth, 

140  pp Net  1/6 

INSURANCE.  By  T.  E.  YOUNG,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S.  A  complete  and  practical  exposition 
for  the  Student  and  the  Business  Man.  With  sections  on  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Insurance,  by  W.  R.  STRONG,  F.I.A.,  and  The  National  Insurance  Scheme, 
by  VYVYAN  MARR,  F.F.A.,  F.I.A,  Third  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged.  In 
demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  440  pp Net  7/6 
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GUIDE  TO  LIFE  ASSURANCE.  By  S.  G.  LEIGH,  F.I.A.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt 
102  pp *N  : 

INSURANCE  OFFICE  ORGANIZATION,   MANAGEMENT,   AND   ACCOUNTS.    "  v 
T.  E.  YOUNG,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  and  RICHARD  MASTERS,  A.C.A.     S-couci  i 
Revised.     In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  146  pp  jjAi 

GUIDE  TO  MARINE  INSURANCE.  By  HENRY  KEATE.  In  crov^n  Svo  cloth  eilt 
203  pp "«  1 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  MARINE  LAW.    (See  p.  n.) 

SHIPPING 

SHIPPING.  By  A.  HALL  and  F.  HEYWOOD.  In  crown  8vo.  cloth  176  DD  N«l 

SHIPPING  OFFICE  ORGANIZATION,  MANAGEMENT,  AND  ACCOUNTS  Bv 

ALFRED  CALVERT.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  203  DP  W«t 

THE  EXPORTER'S  HANDBOOK  AND  GLOSSARY.  By  F.'  M.  DUDENEY.  '  Wit™ 

Foreword  by  W.  EGLINGTON.  In  demv  Svo,  cloth  silt  "SA  ro  K«t 

CONSULAR  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  EXPORTERS  AND  SHIPPERS  TO  ALL  PARTS 

OF  TKE  WORLD.  By  J.  S.  NOWERY.  In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  82  pp.  .  Net 

CASE  AND  FREIGHT  COSTS.  The  principles  of  calculation  relating  to  the  cost 

of,  and  freight  on,  sea  or  commercial  cases.     By  A.  V/.  E.  CROSFIELD.     In  crown 

Svo,  cloth,  62  pp.  .          .          .          .          .          .  jjgj 

HOW  TO  DO  BUSINESS  WITH  RUSSIA.  By  C.  E.  W.  PETERSSON  and  W.  BARNES 

STEVENI.    In  demy  Svo,  cloth,  200  pp.          ......     Net 

SECRETARIAL  WORK 

COMPANY    SECRETARIAL    WORK.    By   E.    MARTIN,    F.C.I.S.      In    crown    Svo, 

cloth,  154  PP ,     Net 

GUIDE   TO    COMPANY    SECRETARIAL    WORK.    By   O.  OLDHAM,    A.C.I.S.     In 

crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  256  pp.  .          .  jjgt 

THE  COMPANY  SECRETARY'S  VADE  MECUM.  Edited  by  PHILIP  TOVEY,  F.C.  I.S. 
Second  Edition,  Enlarged  and  Revised.  In  foolscap  Svo,  cloth,  24,7  pp  Net 

QUIDE  FOR  THE  COMPANY  SECRETARY.  By  ARTHUR  COLES,  F  C.I.S.  Illus- 
trated with  75  facsimile  forms.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  In 
demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  432  pp.  ........  Net 

SECRETARY'S  HANDBOOK.  Edited  by  HERBERT  E.  BLAIN.  In  demy  Svo, 
cloth  gilt,  168  pp.  ..........  Net 

THE  CHAIRMAN'S  MANUAL.  By  GURDON  PALIN,  of  Gray's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law, 
and  ERNEST  MARTIN,  F.C.I.S.  In  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  192  pp.  .  .  Net 

PROSPECTUSES:  HOW  TO  READ  AND  UNDERSTAND  THEM.  By  PHILIP 
TOVEY,  F.C.I.S.  In  demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  109  pp  .  .  .  .  .  Net 

OUTLINES  OF  TRANSFER  PROCEDURE  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  STOCKS, 
SHARES,  AND  DEBENTURES  OF  JOINT  STOCK  COMPANffiS.  By  F.  D. 
HEAD,  B.A.  (Oxon),  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  In  demy  Svo,  cloth 
gilt,  112  pp Net 

THE  TRANSFER  OF  STOCKS,  SHARES,  AND  OTHER  MARKETABLE  SECURI- 
TIES. A  Manual  of  the  Law  and  Practice.  By  F.  D.  HEAD,  B.A.  (Oxon).  Second 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  In  demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  220  pp.  .  .  Net 

WHAT  IS  THE  VALUE  OF  A  SHARE  ?  By  D.  W.  ROSSITER.  In  demy  Svo,  limp 
cloth,  20  pp Net 

HOW  TO  TAKE  MINUTES.  Edited  by  E.  MARTIN,  F.C.I.S.  Second  Edition, 
Enlarged  and  Revised.  In  demy  Svo,  cloth,  126  pp.  ....  Net 

DICTIONARY  OF  SECRETARIAL  LAW  AND  PRACTICE.  A  comprehensive  Ency- 
clopaedia of  information  and  direction  on  all  matters  connected  with  the  work  of 
a  Company  Secretary.  Fully  illustrated  with  the  necessary  forms  and  documents. 
With  sections  on  special  branches  of  Secretarial  Work.  "With  contributions  by 
nearly  40  eminent  authorities.  Edited  by  PHILIP  TOVEY,  F.C.I.S.  In  one  vol., 
half  leather  gilt,  940  pp.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged  .  .  Net 

FACSIMILE  COMPANY  FORMS.     (See  p.  4.) 

COMPANY  ACCOUNTS.     (See  p.  3.) 

COMPANY  LAW.    (See  p.  n.)     " 

INCOME  TAX 

PRACTICAL  INCOME  TAX.  A  Guide  to  the  Preparation  of  Income  Tax  Returns. 
By  W.  E.  SNELLING,  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Department.  In  crown  Svo,  cloth, 
136  PP Net 

INCOME  TAX  AND  SUPER-TAX  PRACTICE.  Including  a  Dictionary  of  Income 
Tax  and  specimen  returns,  showing  the  effect  of  recent  enactments  down  to  the 
Finance  Act,  1918,  and  Decisions  in  the  Courts.  By  W.  E.  SNELLING.  In  demy 
Svo,  cloth  gilt,  450  pp Net 
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COAL  MINES  EXCESS  PAYMENTS.  Guarantee  Payments  and  Levies  !or  Closed  Mines. 
Deals  with  the  Agreement  entered  into  between  the  Coal  Controller  and  the 
Colliery  Owners.  By  W.  E.  SNELLING.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  180  pp.  .  Net  12/8 

INCOME  TAX  AND  SUPER-TAX  LAW  AND  CASES.  Including  the  Finance  Act, 
1918.  With  an  Analysis  of  the  Schedules,  Guide  to  Income  Tax  Law,  and  Notes 
on  Land  Tax.  By  W.  E.  SNELLING.  Third  Edition,  Revised.  In  demy  8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  432  pp.  Net  12/8 

EXCESS  PROFITS  (including  Excess  Mineral  Rights)  DUTY,  and  Levies  under  the 
Munitions  of  War  Acts.  Incorporating  the  Provisions  of  the  Income  Tax  Acts 
made  applicable  by  Statute  and  by  Regulation,  also  the  Regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Inland  Revenue,  and  of  the  Minister  of  Munitions.  By  W.  E. 
SNELLING.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
422  PP Net  12/6 

BUSINESS  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 

OFFICE  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT,  INCLUDING  SECRETARIAL 
WORK.  By  LAWRENCE  R.  DICKSEE,  M.Com.,  F.C.A.,  and  H.  E.  BLAIN. 
Fourth  Edition,  Revised.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  306  pp.  .  .  .  Net  7/6 

MUNICIPAL  OFFICE  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT.  A  comprehensive 
Manual  of  information  and  direction  on  matters  connected  with  the  work  of 
Officials  of  Municipalities.  Edited  by  W.  BATESON,  A.C.A.,  F.S.A.A.  With 
contributions  by  eminent  authorities  on  Municipal  Work  and  Practice.  In 
crown  4to,  half  leather  gilt,  with  250  forms,  diagrams,  etc.,  503  pp.  .  .  Net  25/- 

COUNTING-HOUSE  AND  FACTORY  ORGANIZATION.  By  J.  GILMOUR  WILLIAMSON. 

In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  182  pp Net  6/~ 

SOLICITORS'  OFFICE  ORGANIZATION,  MANAGEMENT,  AND  ACCOUNTS.  By 
E.  A.  COPE,  and  H.  W.  H.  ROBINS.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  176  Pp.,  with 
numerous  forms  .  .........  Net  5/- 

COLLIERY  OFFICE  ORGANIZ  VTION  AND  ACCOUNTS.  By  J.  W.  INNES,  F.C.A., 

and  T.  COLIN  CAMPBELL,  F.C.I.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  135  pp  .  .  Net  5/- 

CLUBS  AND  THEIR  MANAGEMENT.  By  FRANCIS  W.  PIXLEY,  F.C.A.  Of  the 

Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  In  demv  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  240  pp.  .  .  Net  7/6 

DRAPERY  BUSINESS  ORGANIZATION,  MANAGEMENT  AND  ACCOUNTS.  By 

J.  ERNEST  BAYLEY.  In  demv  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  302  pp Net  $/- 

GROCERY  BUSINESS  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT.  By  C.  L.  T. 
BEECHING.  With  Chapters  on  Buying  a  Business,  Grocers'  Office  Work  and 
Book-keeping,  and  a  Model  Set  ol  Grocer's  Accounts.  By  J.  ARTHUR  SMART. 
In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  160  pp.,  with  illustrations Net  6/- 

INDUSTRIA1  TRAFFIC  MANAGEMENT.  By  GEO.  B.  LISSENDEN.  With  a 

Foreword  by  C.  E.  Mu -GRAVE.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  260  pp.  .  .  Net  7/6 

SHIPPING  ORGANIZATION,  MANAGEMENT  AND  ACCOUNTS.     (See  p.  7.) 

INSURANCE  OFFICE  ORGANIZATION,  MANAGEMENT  AND  ACCOUNTS.  (Seep.  7.) 

BANK  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT.     (Set  p.  6.) 

STOCKBROKERS'  OFFICE  ORGANIZATION,  MANAGEMENT  AND  ACCOUNTS. 
(See  p.  10.) 

THE  CARD  INDEX  SYSTEM.  Its  Principles,  Uses,  Operation,  and  Component 

Parts.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  100  pp.  .......  Net  1/6 

FILING  SYSTEMS.  Their  Principles  and  Their  Application  to  Modern  Office 
Requirements.  By  E.  A.  COPE.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  200  pp.,  with 
illustrations Net  2/8 

A  MANUAL  OF  DUPLICATING.    By  W.  DESBOROUGH.    In  demy  8vo,  cloth,  90  pp. 


ADVERTISING  AND  SALESMANSHIP 

ADVERTISING.  By  HOWARD  BRIDGEWATER.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  120  pp.  .  Net 
HANDBOOK  OF  ADVERTISING.  By  CHRISTOPHER  JONES.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth 

g.K,  144  pp.     With  Illustrations     ........     Net 

ADVERTISING  AS  A  BUSINESS  FORCE.  By  P.  T.  CITERINGTON.  In  demy  8vo, 

cloth  gilt,  586  pp Net 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  ADVERTISING  ARRANGEMENT.  By  F.  A.  PARSONS. 

Size  7  in.  by  io|  in.,  cloth,  128  pp.,  with  many  illustrations  .  .  .  Net 
THE  NEW  BUSINESS.  By  HA«RY  TIPPER.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  406  pp.  Net 
THE  CRAFT  OF  SILENT  SALESMANSHIP.  A  Guide  to  Advertisement  Construction. 

By  C.  MAXWELL  TREGURTHA  and  J.  W.  FRINGS.     Foreword  by  T.  SWINBORNE 

SHELDRAKE.    Size,  6$  In.  by  g±  in.,  cloth,  98  pp.,  with  illustrations        .     Net 
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SALESMANSHIP.  By  W.  A.  CORBION  and  G.  E.  GRIMSDALE.  In  crown  8vo  cloth 

186  pp.  .....  ^  ....  Net  2/8 

PRACTICAL  SALESMANSHIP.  By  N.  C.  FOWLER,  assisted  by  29'expert  Salcsin.-n, 

etc.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  337  pp.  ......  Net  5/- 

COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLING.  By  ALBERT  E,  BULL.  In  crown  8vo,'  cloth  gilt 

'70  pp Net  2/8 


BUSINESS  HANDBOOKS  AND  WORKS  OF 
REFERENCE 

COMMERCIAL  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  AND  DICTIONARY  OP  BUSINESS.  Edited 
by  J.  A.  SLATER,  B.A.,  LL.B.  (Lond.).  Of  the  Middle  Temple  and  North-Eastern 
Circuit,  Barrister-at-Law.  Assisted  by  upwards  of  50  specialists  as  contributors. 
A  reliable  and  comprehensive  work  of  reference  on  all  commercial  subjects, 
specially  designed  and  written  for  the  busy  merchant,  the  commercial  student, 
and  the  modern  man  of  affairs.  With  numerous  maps,  illustrations,  facsimile 
business  forms  and  legal  documents,  diagrams,  etc.  In  4  vols.,  large  crown  410 

(each  about  450  pp.),  cloth  gilt Net        £2 

Half  leather  gilt Net  £2  12s.  6d. 

COMMERCIAL  SELF-EDUCATOR.  A  comprehensive  guide  to  business  specially 
designed  for  commercial  students,  clerks,  and  teachers.  Edited  by  ROBERT  W. 
HOLLAND,  M.A.,  M.Sc.,  LL.D.  Assisted  by  upwards  of  40  Specialists  as  con- 
tributors. With  many  maps,  illustrations,  documents,  Diagrams,  etc.  Complete 
in  2  vols.,  crown  4to- cloth  gilt,  about  900  pp.,  sprinkled  edges  .  .  .  Net  18/- 

BUSINESS  MAN'S  GUIDE.   Edited  by  J.  A.  SLATER,  B.A.,  LL.B.  Seventh  Edition, 

Revised.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  520  pp.  .......      Net       6/- 

PUBLIC  MAN'S  GUIDE.  Edited  by  J.  A.  SLATER,  B.A.,  LL.B.  (Lond.).  A  Hand- 
book for  all  who  take  an  interest  in  questions  of  the  day.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth 
gilt,  444  PP Net  8/6 

LECTURES  ON  BRITISH  COMMERCE,  INCLUDING  FINANCE,  INSURANCE. 
BUSINESS  AND  DJDUSTRY.  By  the  RT.  HON.  FREDERICK  HUTH  JACKSON,  G. 
AR  MIT  AGE-SMITH,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  ROBERT  BRUCE,  C.B.,  etc.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth 
gilt,  293  pp.  . Net  7/8 

THE  MONEY  AND  THE  STOCK  AND   SHARE  MARKETS.    By  EMIL  DAVIES. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  124  pp.  ........     Net       1/8 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  MONEY  MARKET  (1385-1915).  An  Historical  and 
Analytical  Study  of  the  Rise  and  Development  of  Finance  as  a  Centralized,  Co- 
ordinated Force.  By  ELLIS  T.  POWELL,  LL.B.  (Lond.),  D.Sc.  (Econ.,  Lond.), 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society,  the  Royal  Economic  Society,  and  the 
Institute  of  Journalists;  of  the  Inner  Temple;  Barrister-at-Law.  In  demy  8vo, 
cloth  %  It,  748  pp Net  10/8 

THE  HISTORY,  LAW,  AND  PRACTICE  OF  THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE.  By  A.  P. 
POLEY,  B.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  F.  H.  CARRUTHERS  GOULD,  of  the  Stock 
Exchange.  Second  Edition,  Revised.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  348  pp.  .  Net  8/- 

STOCKBROKERS'  OFFICE  ORGANIZATION,  MANAGEMENT  AND  ACCOUNTS. 

Bv  I.  E.  DAY.     In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  242  pp.     .  ...     Net       T/8 

DICTIONARY  OF  THE  WORLD'S  COMMERCIAL  PRODUCTS.    By  J.  A.  SLATER. 

B.A.,  LL.B.  (Lond.).     Second  Edition,  Revised.     In  demy  8vo,  cloth,  163  pp.  .       8/8 

TELEGRAPH  CIPHERS.  A  condensed  vocabulary  of  101,000,000  pronounceable 
artificial  words,  all  of  ten  letters.  By  A.  W.  E.  CROSFIELD.  Size  12  in.  by  12  in., 
cloth Net  21/- 

DISCOUNT,  COMMISSION,  AND  BROKERAGE  TABLES.    By  ERNEST  HEAVINCHAM. 

Size  3  in.  by  4^  in.,  cloth,  r6o  pp.  ........     Net       1/6 

BUSINESS  TERMS,  PHRASES,  AND  ABBREVIATIONS.    Fourth  Edition,  Revised 

and  Enlarged.     In  crown  8vo.  doth,  280  pp.         .....     Net     8/- 

MERCANTILE  TERMS  AND  ABBREVIATIONS.  Containing  over  1,000  terms 
and  500  abbreviations  used  in  commerce,  with  definitions.  Size  3  in.  by  4!  in., 
cloth,  126  pp Net  1  3 

TRAMWAY   RATING   VALUATIONS   AND   INCOME   TAX   ASSESSMENTS.     Bv    ' 
F.  A.  MITCHESON.     In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt Net     2/A 

THE  TRADER'S  GUIDE  TO  COUNTY  COURT  PROCEDURE.     In  foolscap  8vo, 
cloth,  112  pp.  ..........     Net 

A  COMPLETE  GUIDE  TO  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  MEMORY.  By  the  late 
Rev.  J.  H.  BACON.  In  foolscap  bvo,  cloth,  118  pp Net 

HOW  TO  STUDY  AND  HRMTCMRFR.  By  B.  J.  DAVIES.  Third  Edition.  In 
crown  8vo  .....••••••  Net 

THE  NEW  REGISTER-ACCOUNT  BOOK.  Compiled  bv  H.  R.  STANILAND,  P.C.T., 
A.C.T.S.  Size  9  in.  by  5i  in.,  50  pp.,  specially  ruled,  qr.  cloth  .  .  .Net 
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TRADER'S  HANDBOOKS.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  260  pp.  •         .     Each  Net 

Drapery  and  Drapers'  Accounts.    By  RICHARD  BEYNON. 
Grocery  and  Grocers'  Accounts.    By  W.  F.  TUP  MAN. 
Ironmongery  and  Ironmongers'  Accounts.    By  S.  VV.  FRANCIS. 

COMMON  COMMODITIES  OF  COMMERCE 
AND  INDUSTRIES 

Each  book  in  crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  many  illustrations,  about  130  pp.  .     Net 

TEA.    From  Grower  to  Consumer.    By  A.  IBBETSON. 

COFFEE.    From  Grower  to  Consumer.    By  B.  B.  KEABLE. 

SUGAR,  Cane  and  Beet.    By  GEO.  MARTINEAU,  C.B. 

OILS.    Animal,  Vegetable,  Essential,  and  Mineral.    By  C.  AINSWORTH  MITCHELL, 

B.A.,  F.I.C. 

WHEAT  AND  ITS  PRODUCTS.     By  ANDREW  MILLAR. 
RUBBER.    Production  and  Utilisation  of  the  Raw  Product.    By  C,  BEADLE  and 

H.  P.  STEVENS,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.I.C. 

IRON  AND  STEEL.    Their  Production  and  Manufacture.    By  C.  HOOD. 
COPPER.    From  the  Ore  to  the  Metal    By  H.  K.  PICARD,   Assoc.  Royal  School  of 

Mines,  Mem.  Inst.  of  Min.  and  Met. 
COAL.    Its  Origin,  Method  of  Working,  and  Preparation  for  the  Market    By  FRANCIS 

H.  WILSON,  M.Inst.M.E. 

TIMBER.    From  the  Forest  to  its  Use  in  Commerce.    By  W.  BULLOCK. 
LEATHER.    From  the  Raw  Material  to  the  Finished  Product.    By  K.  J.  ADCOCK. 
COTTON.    From  the  Raw  Material  to  the  Finished  Product.    By  R.  J.  PEAKE. 
SILK.     Its  Production  and  Manufacture.    By  LUTHER  HOOPER. 
WOOL.    From  the  Raw  Material  to  the  Finished  Product.    By  J.  A.  HUNTER. 
LINEN.    From  the  Field  to  the  Finished  Product.    By  ALFRED  S.  MOORE. 
TOBACCO.    From  Grower  to  Smoker.    By  A.  E.  TANNER. 
CLAYS  AND  CLAY  PRODUCTS.     By  ALFRED  B.  SEARLE. 
PAPER.    Its  History,  Sources,  and  Production.    By  H.  A.  MADDOX,  Silver  Medallist, 

Paper-making,  iqog. 
SOAP.    Its  Composition,  Manufacture,  and  Properties.    By  WILLIAM  A.  SIMMONS. 

B.Sc.  (Lond.),  F.C.S. 

GLASS   AND  GLASS  MAKING.    By  P.  MARSON 
GUMS   AND  RESINS.    Their  Occurrence,  Properties,  and  Uses.    By  ERNEST  J. 

PARRY,  B.Sc.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 

THE  MOTOR  INDUSTRY.     By  HORACE  WYATT,  B.A. 
THE  BOOT  AND  SHOE  INDUSTRY.     By  J.  S.  HARDING. 
GAS  AND  GAS  MAKING.     By  W.  H.  Y.  WEBBER. 
FURNITURE.    By  H.  E.  BINSTEAD. 

Other    volumes    in    preparation. 


LAW 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  COMMERCIAL  LAW.    By  A.  H.  DOUGLAS,  LL.B.  (Lond.). 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  128  pp.   .........     Net 

THE  COMMERCIAL  LAW  OF  ENGLAND.  By  J.  A.  SLATER,  B.A.,  LL.B.  (Lond.). 

In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  252  pp.     Sixth  Edition     ......     Net 

THE  LAW  OF  CONTRACT.  By  R.  W.  HOLLAND,  M.A.,  M.Sc.,  LL.D.  Of  the  Middle 

Temple,  Barristtr-at-Law.  In  foolscap  Svo,  cloth,  120  pp.  .  .  .  Net 
QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  IN  COMMERCIAL  LAW.  By  J.  WELLS  THATCHER, 

Barrister-at-Laii\  In  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  172  pp.  ....  Net 
EXAMINATION  NOTES  ON  COMMERCIAL  LAW.  By  R.  W.  HOLLAND,  M.A.,  M.Sc. 

LL.D.  Cloth,  6i  in.  by  3^  in.,  56  pp Net 

ELEMENTARY  LAW.  By  E.  A.  COPE.  In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  228  pp.  .  .  Net 
LEGAL  TERMS,  PHRASES,  AND  ABBREVIATIONS.  By  E.  A.  COPE.  Third 

Edition.  In  crown  Svo.  cloth,  216  pp Net 

SOLICITOR'S  CLERK'S  GUIDE.  An  Introduction  to  the  work  of  a  solicitor's 

office;  with  a  chapter  on  Costs.     By  the  same  Author.     In  crown  Svo,  cloth 

gilt,  216  pp Net 

CONVEYANCING.  By  E.  A.  COPE.  In  crown  Svo,  cloth,  206  pp.  .  .  Net 

WELLS,  EXECUTORS,  AND  TRUSTEES.  With  a  Chapter  on  Intestacy.  By 

J.  A.  SLATER,  B.A.,  LL.B.  (Lond.).  In  foolscap  Svo,  cloth,  122  pp.  .  Net 
THE  LAW  RELATING  TO  TRADE  CUSTOMS,  MARKS,  SECRETS,  RESTRAINTS, 

AGENCIES,    etc.,    etc.     By    LAWRENCE    DUCKWORTH,     Barrisler-at-Law.     In 

foolscap  Svo,  cloth,  116  pp.  ........     Net 

MERCANTILE  LAW.  Bv  J.  A.  SLATER,  B.A.,  LL.B.  (Lond.).  In  demy  Svo,  cloth 

gilt   464  pp.     Third  Edition,  Revised Net 
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BILLS,  CHEQUES,  AND  NOTES.  By  J.  A.  SLATER,  B.A.,  LL.B.  Second  Edition 
Revised.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  214  pp.  .  we* 

PRINCIPLES  OF  MARINE  LAW.  By  LAWRENCE  DUCKWORTH.'  Third  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  In  dexnv  8vo.  cloth  cilt.  400  DP.  Nat 

OUTLINES  OF  COMPANY  LAW.  By  F.  D.  HEAD,  B.A.  (Oxon.).  in  demy  8vo, 
cloth,  100  pp.  ......  '  |jfl» 

THE  STUDENT'S  GUIDE  TO  COMPANY  LAW.  By  R.  W.  HOLLAND,  M.A./M.Sc  , 
LL.D.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  203  pp.  \,.i 

EXAMINATION  NOTES  ON  COMPANY  LAW.  By  R.  W.  HOLLAND,  M.A.,  M.Sc  , 
LL.D.  Cloth,  6£in.  by  3^  in.,  56  pp Net 

COMPANIES  AND  COMPANY  LAW.  Together  with  the  Companies  (Consolidation) 
Act,  1908,  and  the  Act  of  1913.  By  A.  C.  CONNELL,  LL.B.  (Lond.).  Second 
Edition,  Revised.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  348  pp.  ....  Net 

COMPANY  CASE  LAW.  A  digest  of  leading  decisions.  By  F.  D.  HEAD,  B.A.  (Oxon.). 
In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  314  pp.  .....  Net 

THE  STUDENT'S  GUIDE  TO  RAILWAY  LAW.  By  ARTHUR  E.  CHAPMAN,  M.A., 
LL.D.  'Camb.).  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  200  pp.  .....  Net 

RAILWAY  (REBATES)  CASE  LAW.  By  GEO.  B.  LISSENDEN.  In  demy  8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  450  pp Net 

THE  LAW  RELATING  TO  SECRET  COMMISSIONS  AND  BRIBES  (CHRISTMAS 
BOXES,  GRATUITIES,  TD?S.  etc.).  The  Prevention  of  Corruption  Act,  1906. 
By  ALBERT  CREW,  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  the  South- Eastern  Circuit,  Barristcr-at-Law. 
In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  198  pp Net 

INHABITED  HOUSE  DUTY.    By  W.  E.  SNELLING.    In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  200  pp. 

Net 

THE  LAW  OF  CARRIAGE.  By  J.  E.  R.  STEPHENS,  B.A.,  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
Barrister-at- Law.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  340  pp.  ....  Net 

THE  LAW  RELATING  TO  THE  CARRIAGE  BY  LAND  OF  PASSENGERS, 
ANIMALS,  AND  GOODS.  By  S.  W.  CLARKE,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister- 
at- Law.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  350  pp.  ......  Net 

THE  STUDENT'S  GUIDE  TO  BANKRUPTCY  LAW  AND  WINDING  UP  OF 
COMPAND3S.  By  F.  PORTER  FAUSSET,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Barrister-at- Law .  In 
crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  196  pp.  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  Net 

BANKRUPTCY,  DEEDS  OF  ARRANGEMENT  AND  BILLS  OF  SALE.  By  W. 
VALENTINE  BALL,  M.A.,  and  G.  MILLS,  B.A.,  Barrister  s-at- Law.  Third  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  In  derny  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  364  pp.  .  .  .  Net 

FARM  LAW.     By  M.  G.  JOHNSON.     In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  160  pp.     .         .     Net 

GUIDE  TO  THE  LAW  OF  LICENSING.  The  Handbook  for  all  Licence  Holders. 
By  J.  WELLS  THATCHER.  In  dornv  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  196  pp.  .  .  .  Net 

LAW  OF  REPADiS  AND  DILAPIDATIONS.  A  Handbook  for  Students  and  Prac- 
titioners. By  T.  CATO  WORSFOLD,  M.A.,  LL.D.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
104  pp Net 

THE  LAW  OF  EVIDENCE.  A  Handbook  for  Students  and  Practitioners.  By 
W.  NEMBHARD  HIBBERT,  LL.D.  (Lond.),  Barrister-at- Law  of  the  Middle  Temple. 
In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  144  pp.  Second  Edition,  Revised  .  .  .  Net 

THE  LAW  OF  PROCEDURE.  A  Handbook  for  Students  and  Practitioners.  By 
the  same  author.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  122  pp.  ....  Net 

HANDBOOK  OF  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  LAW.  By  J.  WELLS  THATCHER.  In 
large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  250  pp.  .......  Net 

THE  LAW  RELATING  TO  THE  CHILD  :  ITS  PROTECTION,  EDUCATION,  AND 
EMPLOYMENT.  By  R.  W.  HOLLAND,  M.A.,  M.Sc.,  LL.D.  In  demy  Svo,  cloth 
gilt,  166  pp Net 

INCOME  TAX  AND  SUPER-TAX  LAW  AND  CASES.    (See  p.  8.) 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

FRENCH 

A  CHILD'S  FIRST  STEPS  DJ  FRENCH.  By  A.  VIZETELLY.  An  elementary  French 
reader  with  vocabulary.  Illustrated.  In  crov/n  8vo,  limp  cloth,  64  pp.  . 

FRENCH  COURSE.    Part  I.     In  crown  8vo,  120  pp.,  limp  cloth  .         .     Net 

FRENCH  COURSE.    Part  H.     (In  preparation) 

PROGRESSIVE  FRENCH  GRAMMAR,  Part  L    By  DR.  F.  A.  HEDGCOCK.     In  crown 

Svo,  cloth,  326  pp Net 

Key Net 

EASY  FRENCH  CONVERSATIONAL  SENTENCES.    In  crown  8vo,  32  pp.         .     Net 

ADVANCED  FRENCH  CONVERSATIONAL  EXERCISES.     In  crown  Svo,  32  pp.     Net 

EXAMINATIONS  IN  FRENCH,  AND  HOW  TO  PASS  THEM.      In  crown  Svo,  32  po. 

EXAMINATION  NOTES  ON  FRENCH.     By  F.  W.  M.  DRAPER,  M.A.,  B.  e,  I 

6i  in.  by  ^i  in.,  cloth,  "io  pp.         ........     Net 

TOURISTS'  VADE  MECUM  OF  FRENCH  COLLOQUIAL  CONVERSATION.  H.it.dv 
size  for  the  pocket,  cloth  .  .  .  •  •  •  •  •  .Net 
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FRENCH  VOCABULARIES  AND  IDIOMATIC  PHRASES.    By  £.  J.  KEALEY,  B.A. 

In  crown  8vo,  151  pp.          .........     Net 

GRADUATED  EXERCISES  IN   COMMERCIAL  FRENCH.    By  F.   MARSDEN.     In 

crown  8vo,  cloth,  168  pp.     .........     Net 

FRENCH-ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH-FRENCH  COMMERCIAL  DICTIONARY.    By 

F.  W.  SMITH.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  576  pp.     .          .  .          .     Net 

FRENCH  PROSE  WRITERS  OF  THE  XJXth  CENTURY  AND  AFTER.     By  VICTOR 

LEULIETTE,  B.  es  L.,  A.K.C.     An  advanced  French  Reader  with  Biographical 

and  Critical  Notes  in  French  and  Literary  and  Bibliographical  Notes  in  English. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  350  pp.     ........     Net 

FRENCH  RECITER  :   LE  ROI  LION  ET  SES  GRANDS  VASSAUX.     By  F.  VV.  M. 

DRAPER.  M.A.,  B.  6s  L.     In  crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  56  pp.         .          .          .     Net 
COMMERCIAL  FRENCH  GRAMMAR.     By  F.  VV.  M.  DRAPER,  M.A.,  B.  6s  L.     In 

crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  166  pp.          ........     Net 

RAPID    METHOD   OF    SIMPLIFIED    FRENCH    CONVERSATION.    By    H.    W. 

HIBBERD.     In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  192  pp.         ......    Net 

GRADUATED    FRENCH -ENGLISH    COMMERCIAL    CORRESPONDENCE.        By 

MAURICE  DENEVE.     In  crown  8vo,  160  pp.     ......     Net 

FRENCH  BUSINESS  LETTERS.  First  Series.  In  crown  4to,  32  pp.  .  .  Net 
FRENCH  BUSINESS  LETTERS.  By  A.  H.  BERNAARDT.  Second  Series.  In 

crown  8vo,  48  pp.          ..........     Net 

COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  IN  FRENCH.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  240  pp.  Net 
MERCANTILE  CORRESPONDENCE.  English-French.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  2 so  pp.  Net 
MODELS  AND  EXERCISES  IN  COMMERCIAL  FRENCH.  By  E.  T.  GRIFFITHS,  M.A. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  180  pp.  ........     Net 

FRENCH  COMMERCIAL  PHRASES  AND  ABBREVIATIONS  WITH  TRANSLATION. 

In  crown  8vo,  32  pp.     .          ....          .          ..... 

FRENCH  BUSINESS  CONVERSATIONS  AND  INTERVIEWS.    In  crown  8vo,  80  pp., 

limp  cloth Net 

READINGS  IN  COMMERCIAL  FRENCH.    With  Notes  and  Translations  in  English. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  90  pp.  .          .         .          .         .         .         .  Net 

FRENCH  COMMERCIAL  READER.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  208  pp.  .  .  Net 
ENGLISH-FRENCH  AND  FRENCH-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY  OF  BUSINESS  WORDS 

AND  TERMS.     Size  2  in.  by  6  in.,  cloth,  rounded  corners,  540  pp.  .          .     Net 
VEST  POCKET  LIST  OF  ENDINGS  OF  FRENCH  REGULAR  AND  AUXILIARY 

VERBS.     With  Notes  on  the  Participles  and  the  Infinitive.     Size  2}  in.  by  if  in. 

48  PP Net 

GERMAN 

KEY  TO  GERMAN  COURSE.  In  crown  8vo Net 

PRACTICAL  GERMAN  GRAMMAR.  In  crown  8vo,  102  pp.  Paper,!/-;  cloth 

EASY  LESSONS  IN  GERMAN.  By  J.  BITHELL,  MA.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth, 

n6pp.  Net 

EASY  GERMAN  CONVERSATIONAL  SENTENCES.  In  crown  8vo,  32  pp.  -  Net 
ADVANCED  GERMAN  CONVERSATIONAL  EXERCISES.  In  crown  8vo,  32  pp.  Net 
TOURISTS'  VADE  MECUM  OF  GERMAN  COLLOQUIAL  CONVERSATION.  In 

crown  8vo,  cloth  ...........     Net 

EXAMINATION  NOTES  ON  GERMAN.  By*  A.  HARGREAVES,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Cloth, 

6|  in  by  3$  in.,  56  pp. Net 

GERMAN  EXAMINATION  PAPERS  WITH  MODEL  ANSWERS.  In  crown  8vo, 

48  pp Net 

COMMERCIAL  GERMAN  GRAMMAR.  By  J.  BITHELL,  M.A.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth 

gilt,  182  pp Net 

GERMAN  BUSINESS  INTERVIEWS,  Nos.  1  and  2.  Each  in  crown  8vo,  limp  cloth. 

No.  i ,  100  pp.  ;  No.  2 ,  74  pp.        ........     Net 

ELEMENTARY  GERMAN  CORRESPONDENCE.  By  LEWIS  MARSH,  M.A.,  In 

crown  8vo,  cloth,  143  pp.       .........     Net 

COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  IN  GERMAN.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  240  pp.  Net 
MERCANTILE  CORRESPONDENCE.  English-German.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth, 

2so  pp.       .         .         .         .........    Net 

GERMAN  BUSINESS  LETTERS.  First  Series.  In  crown  8vo,  48  pp.  .  .  Net 
GERMAN  BUSINESS  LETTERS.  By  G.  ALBERS.  Second  Series.  In  crown  8vo, 

48  pp Net 

GRADUATED  GERMAN-ENGLISH  COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.  In  crown 

8vo,  cloth Net 

GERMAN  COMMERCIAL  PHRASES.  In  crown  8vo,  32  pp Net 

GERMAN  COMMERCIAL  READER.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  208  pp.  .  .  Net 
READINGS  IN  COMMERCIAL  GERMAN.  With  Notes  and  Translations  in  English. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  90  pp.  ........     Net 

ENGLISH-GERMAN  AND  GERMAN-ENGLISH  DICTIONARY  OF  BUSINESS  WORDS 

AMD  TERMS.    Size  2  in.  by  6  in.,  rounded  corners,  cloth,  440  pp.     .         .     Net 
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SPANISH 

PRACTICAL   SPANISH  GRAMMAR.     In  crown   8vo,   108  pp.,  paper,  I/-;  cloth       17- 
EASY  SPANISH  CONVERSATIONAL  SENTENCES.    In  crown  8vo;  32  pp.  .     Net       8iL 
ADVANCED  SPANISH  CONVERSATIONAL  EXERCISES.     In  crown  8vo,  32  pp      Net 
TOURISTS'    VADE    MECUM    OP    SPANISH    COLLOQUIAL    CONVERSATION. 

Cloth  .........  vei        i/o 

EXAMINATION  NOTES  ON   SPANISH.     By  ALFRED   CALVERT.    Cloth,  6J*m.  by 

3^  in.,  56  pp Net       17- 

COMMERCIAL  SPANISH  GRAMMAR.    By  C.  A.  TOLEDANO.    In  crown  8vo,  cloth 

gilt,  250  pp Net      3/_ 

SPANISH  VERBS,  Regular  and  Irregular.    By  G.  R.  MACDONALD.    In  crown  8vo, 

cloth.  180  pp.      .          .  Net      2/8 

COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  IN  SPANISH.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  240  pp.  Net       3/8 
MANUAL     OP     SPANISH     COMMERCIAL     CORRESPONDENCE.      By    G.    R. 

MACDONALD.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  328  pp.        .         .  jjet       3/8 

LESSONS  IN  SPANISH  COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE.    By  the  same  Author. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  107  pp wet       i/g 

SPANISH  COMMERCIAL  READER,    By  G.  R.  MACDONALD.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth, 

178  pp Net      2/8 

READINGS  IN  COMMERCIAL  SPANISH.      With  Notes  and  Translations  in  English. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  90  pp.    .........     Net       17- 

SPANISH  BUSINESS  LETTERS.     First  Series.     In  crown  8vo,  32  pp.  .         .     Net       6d. 
SPANISH  BUSINESS  LETTERS.    By  E.  MCCONNELL.    Second  Series.    In  crown  8vo, 

48  PP Net 

SPANISH   COMMERCIAL  PHRASES.    With   Abbreviations  and  Translation.    In 

crown  8vo,  32  pp.  ..........      Net 

SPANISH  BUSINESS  CONVERSATIONS  AND  INTERVD3WS.  With  Correspondence, 

Invoices,  etc.     In  crown  8vo,  90  pp,  limp  cloth  ....     Net     2/- 

SPANISH-ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH-SPANISH  COMMERCIAL  DICTIONARY.    By 

G.  R.  MACDONALD.    In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  652  pp Net 

ITALIAN 

TOURISTS'     VADE     MECUM    OP    ITALIAN     COLLOQUIAL     CONVERSATION. 

cloth Net  1/3 

COMMERCIAL  ITALIAN  GRAMMAR.  By  LUIGI  RICCI.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 

i54  PP Net  2/8 

MERCANTILE  CORRESPONDENCE.  English-Italian.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth, 

250  pp .  .  .  .  .  .  Net  3/8 

ITALIAN  BUSINESS  LETTERS.  By  A.  VALGIMIGLI.  In  crown  8vo,  48  pp.  .  Net  60. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

PRACTICAL  PORTUGUESE  GRAMMAR,  By  C.  A.  and  A.  TOLEDANO.  In  crown 

8 vo,  cloth,  330  pp.  ..........  Net  5/- 

MERCANTILE  CORRESPONDENCE.  English-Portuguese.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth, 

250  pp Net  3/8 

DICTIONARY  OP  COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  IN  ENGLISH,  FRENCH, 
GERMAN,  SPANISH,  ITALIAN,  PORTUGUESE,  AND  RUSSIAN.  Third 
Revised  Edition.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth,  718  pp Net  7/8 

THE  FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT.  By  EMIL  DAVIES.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth, 

80  pp Net  1/8 

COMMERCIAL  TERMS  IN  FIVE  LANGUAGES.  Being  about  i  ,900  terms  and  phrases 
used  in  commerce,  with  their  equivalents  in  French,  German,  Spanish,  and 
Italian.  Size  3  in.  by  4!  in.,  cloth,  118  pp.  .  .  .  .  .  Net  V8 

PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND 

All  books  are  in  foolscap  8vo  size  unless  otherwise  stated. 

INSTRUCTION  BOOKS 

Centenary  Editions. 
PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  TEACHER.     An  elementary  work  suited  for  self-instruction 

or  class  teaching  .          .          .         .         .         .         .         .         .  -       .          .        8d. 

KEY  TO  "PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  TEACHER" 8d. 

.  PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  EXERCISES 2d. 

PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  PRIMERS.     In  three  Books:  Elementary,  Intermediate, 

and  Advanced Each,  8d.  Keys,  each      3d. 
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PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  READING  LESSONS.    Nos.  i,  2  and  3  .         .         .Each  81 

KEYS  TO  "  PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  READING  LESSONS,"  Nos,  i,  2,  and  3  Each  3d. 
PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  COPY  BOOKS.  Nos.  i,  2,  3,  and  4.  An  entirely  new 

series  covering  the  theory  of  the  system.     Foolscap  4to  (8i  in.  by  6£  in.)       .  Each  6d 
PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  DRILL  EXERCISES.     Oblong     .... 

COMPEND  OF  PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND Id. 

PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  INSTRUCTOR.     Complete  Instruction  in  the  System.  Cloth  4/- 

Key,  1/6  ;  cloth  2/- 

THE  CENTENARY  CHANGES  IN  PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND.  In  crown  8vo  .  .  Id. 
SUMMARIES  FROM  "PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  INSTRUCTOR."  Size,  2$  in. 

by  4  in.  .          .          .          .          .          .          .          .          .          .          .          .3d. 

PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  MANUAL.    Contains  instruction  in  the  Intermediate  Style, 

with  100  Exercises %/- 

Cloth  2/8 

Key  8d. 

PITMAN 'S  SHORTHAND  GRADUS.  Writing  Exercises  in  ordinary  print  for  Manual  3d. 
PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  REPORTER.  Containing  instruction  in  the  Advanced 

Style  :  with  52  Exercises       ..........  2/6 

Cloth  3/- 

Key  8d. 
REPORTING  EXERCISES.    Exercises  on  all  the  rules  and  contracted  words.     In 

ordinary  print,  counted  for  dictation        ......    6d.  *   Key  l/- 

PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  CATECHISM.  In  crown  8vo  ...  1/6 
PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  WRITING  EXERCISES  AND  EXAMINATION  TESTS.  In 

crown  8vo,  paper  boards        ..........  21- 
Key  3/6 
EXAMINATION  NOTES  ON  PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND.    By  H.  W.  B.  WILSON.     Sin. 

by  3*  in.,  cloth 1/6 

GRADED  SHORTHAND  READINGS. 

Elementary,  with  Key.     In  crown  8vo,  oblong 6d. 

Intermediate,  with  Key.    In  crown  8vo,  oblong     ......  8d. 

Second  Series 8d. 

Advanced,  with  Key.    In  crown  8vo,  oblong          ......  8d. 

GRADUATED  TESTS  IN  PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND.     Illustrating  all  the  rules  in  the 

Intermediate  Style.     In  note-book  form,  post  8vo  (6£  in.  by  4^  in.),  with  ruled 

paper 8d. 

PROGRESSIVE  STUDIES  IN  PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND l/- 

TALKS  WITH  SHORTHAND  STUDENTS.     Bv  JAMES  HYNES  l/- 

CHATS  ABOUT  PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND.     By  GEORGE  BLETCHER       .         .         .  l/- 

LECTURETTES  ON  PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND.  By  J.  HYNES  .  .  .  .  l/- 
PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  RAPID  COJRSE.  A  Series  of  Twenty  Simple  Lessons 

covering  the  whole  of  the  system  and  specially  adapted  for  business  purposes.    In 

crown  8vo Cloth  2/6 

Key  2'- 

With  Additional  Exercises      .         .         . 4/- 

PITMAN'S   SHORTHAND  RAPID  COURSE,  ADDITIONAL  EXERCISES  ON          .  Sd. 
READING  EXERCISES  ON  THE  RAPID  COURSE  (In  Shorthand),  crown  8vo,  62  pp.  l/- 
PITMAN'S   SHORTHAND    COMMERCIAL   COURSE.     Specially  adapted  for  com- 
mercial students            ..........  Cloth  4/- 

Key,  2/-;  Additional  Exercises  l/- 
PITMAN'S  EXERCISES  IN  BUSINESS  SHORTHAND.    By  A.  BENJAMIN,  I.P.S. 

(Hons.),  F.C.Sp.T l/- 

GRAMMALOGUES   AND   CONTRACTIONS 

GRAMMALOGUES  AND  CONTRACTIONS.  For  use  in  classes  2d. 
VEST  POCKET  LIST  OF  GRAMMALOGUES  AND  CONTRACTIONS  OF  PITMAN'S 

SHORTHAND.  2 J-in.  by  ij  in.,  limp  cloth 2d. 

EXERCISES  ON  THE  GRAMMALOGUES  AND  CONTRACTIONS  OF  PITMAN'S 

SHORTHAND.     By  J.  F.  C.  GROW.     In  Shorthand,  with  Key.     In  crown  8vo, 

limp  cloth              ............  6d. 

HOW  TO  PRACTISE  AND  MEMORIZE  THE  GRAMMALOGUES  OF  PITMAN'S 

SHORTHAND.     Compiled  by  D.  J.  GEORGE.     Size  7^  in.  by  sin.  .         .         .  4d. 

SHORTHAND   DICTIONARIES 

PITMAN 'S  ENGLISH  AND  SHORTHAND  DICTIONARY.   In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  820  pp.  7/6 

PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  DICTIONARY.     Crown  8vo(7j  m.  by  sJ  in.),  378  pp.     Cioth  6/- 

PTTMAN  'S  POCKET  SHORTHAND  DICTIONARY.  Royal  321110  (3$  in.  by  4J  in.).  Cloth  1  /8 

PITMAN'S  REPORTER'S  ASSISTANT.    In  crown  8vo,  cloth        ....  8/8 
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SHORTHAND  PHRASE  BOOKS,  ETC. 

PHONOGRAPHIC  PHRASE  BOOK.     .         .  1/8  •    Cloth 

SHORTHAND  WRITERS'  PHRASE  BOOKS  AND  GUIDES.  Each  in  foolscap  8vo 

Cloth Net 

Electrical  and  Engineering,  Railway,  Estate  Agents,  etc.,  Printing  and  Publishing, 

Insurance,  Banking,  Stockbroking  and  Financial,  Commercial,  Legal,  Municipal 

Iron  and  Steel  Trades,  Civil  Engineering,  Naval  and  Military,  Chemical  and  Drug. 

Others  in  preparation. 

MEDICAL  REPORTING  IN  PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND.  By  H.  DICKINSON.  With 
an  Introduction  and  Lists  of  Phraseograms,  Outlines,  and  Abbreviations.  In 
crown  8vo,  cloth  .........  jjet 

SHORTHAND  CLERK'S  GUD3E.  By  VINCENT  E.  COLLINGE,  A.C.I.S.  In  crown  8vo, 
cloth 

DICTATION   AND   SPEED   PRACTICE   BOOKS 

SPECIALISED   CORRESPONDENCE  BOOKS.    (1)  The  Chemical  Trade.    (2)   The 

Paper  Trade.    (3)  The  Building  Trade.    In  ordinary  print        .         .         .  Each 
GRADUATED    DICTATION  BOOKS.      (1)  Political  Speeches.      (2)   Sermons.      In 

ordinary  print.     In  crown  8vo.  ........  Each 

STUDENT'S  PRACTICE  BOOK.     In  cr.  8vo,  241  pp.  .... 

GRADUATED  DICTATION  BOOKS.     (New  Series)  I  and  II.  .         -  Each 

GRADUATED  COMMERCIAL  LETIERS  FOR  DICTATION.     8J  in.  by  6  in.    . 

REPORTING  PRACTICE.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth 

PROGRESSIVE  DICTATOR.    Third  Edition.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth         .         .         . 
SHORTHAND  CANDH)ATE'S  DICTATION  EXERCISES.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth         . 

COMMERCIAL  DICTATION  AND  TYPEWRITING 

SPEED  TESTS  AND  GUIDE  TO  RAPID  WRITING  IN  SHORTHAND.     In  crown  8vo, 

cloth 2/- 

FIVE  MINUTE  SPEED  TESTS.    With  Introduction  on  Acquisition  of  Speed  by 

P.  P.  TACKSON.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth      ........        21- 

CUMULATIVE  SPELLER  AND  SHORTHAND  VOCABULARY.  By  CHARLES  E.  SMITH. 

In  crown  8vo,  paper  boards          .........      2/- 

POCKET  DICTATION  BOOKS,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  2f  in.  by  3|  in.  .  .  Each  2d. 
SPEED  TRAINING  IN  PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND.  By  T.  F.  MARRINER  .  .  6d. 

ACQUISITION  OF  SPEED  IN  SHORTHAND.     By  E.  A.  COPE.     In  ordinary  print. 

In  crown  8vo        ............        8d. 

BROWN'S    SHORT-CUTS   IN    SHORTHAND.    By   GEORGE   BROWN,   F.I.P.S.     In 

crown  8vo.  .............        l/- 

THE  STENOGRAPHIC  EXPERT.    By  W.  B.  BOTTOME  and  W.  F.  SMART.     In  demy 

8vo,  cloth Net       5/- 

SHORTHAND  COMMERCIAL  LETTER- WRITER.  Advanced  Style  .  I/-  ;  Key  6d. 
OFFICE  WORK  IN  SHORTHAND.  Specimens  of  Legal  and  other  Professional 

Work  commonly  dictated  to  Shorthand  clerks,  in  the  Advanced  Style    1/3 ;   Key        6d. 
COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  IN  SHORTHAND.     In  crown  8vo,  cloth  .        2/8 

BUSINESS  CORRESPONDENCE  IN  SHORTHAND.  In  the  Advanced  Style.  1/3 ;  Key  8d. 
TRADE  CORRESPONDENCE  IN  SHORTHAND.  In  the  Advanced  Style.  1/3  ;  Key  8d. 
MISCELLANEOUS  CORRESPONDENCE  IN  PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND.  First,  I 

Second,  and  Third  Series.     Advanced  Style,  with  Keys  in  ordinary  print.     Each 

in  crown  8vo,  oblong.    Limp  cloth        ........       1/3 

SHORTHAND  READING  BOOKS 

In  the  Elementary  Style. 

AESOP'S  FABLES 6d. 

EASY  READINGS.    With  Key 8d. 

LEARNER'S  SHORTHAND  READER.    Illustrated 6d. 

STffiRING  TALES 8d. 

PERILS  OF  THE  BUSH  AND  OTHER  STORIES 8d. 

In  the  Intermediate  Style. 

PITMAN'S  PHONOGRAPHIC  READER,  No.  1.    With  Key 6d. 

GULLIVER'S  VOYAGE  TO  LILLIPUT.     By  JONATHAN  SWIFT.    With   Key.    Cloth  2/- 

SUBMARINE  X7  AND  OTHER  STORIES.     Illustrated l/- 

THE  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD.     By  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH.     Illustrated.   2/-  ;  Cloth  2/6 

TALES  AND  SKETCHES.     By  WASHINGTON  IRVING.     With  Key.  1/6;   Cloth  2/- 

TALES  OF  ADVENTURE.     By  various  Authors l/- 

THE  RUNAWAY  AIRSHIP  AND  OTHER  STORD3S 13 

THE  SILVER  SHIP  OF  MEXICO.     An    abridgment    of   J.  H.  INGRAHAM'S   Story 

Cloth  1/6 

SELECT  READINGS,  Nos.  1  and  2 Each  8d. 

THE  BOOK  OF  PSALMS.    Bible  Authorised  Version.     Cloth  gilt,  red  edges  .         .  3/6 
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COMMERCIAL    READERS    IS    SHORTHAND.    (1)  Commercial    Institution*.    (2)  \ 
Commodities.    (3)  Leaders  of  Commerce.     (4)  Gateways  of  British  Conna  rce. 

Each  6d. 
In  the  Advanced  Style. 

PHONOGRAPHIC  READER  H.    With  Key M 

A  CHRI  TMAS  CAROL.    By  CHARLES  DICKENS.          .         .         .         .1/3;  Cloth  1/9 

TALES  FROM  DICKENS Cloth  2/- 

THE  SIGN  OP  FOUR.     By  SIR  A.  CONAN  DOYLE        ....  Cloth  2/- 

THE  RETURN  OF  SHERLOCK  HOLMES.    Vols.  I  and  IL  Each,  cloth  21- 

AROUND  THE  WORLD  IN  EIGHTY  DAYS 2/- 

SELF-CULTURE.     By  J.  S.  BLACKIE.  .         .         .         .I/-;  Cloth,  1/8 ;  Key  2/8 

SELECTIONS  FROM  AMERICAN  AUTHORS.    With  Key 1/3 

THE  LEGEND  OF  SLEEPY  HOLLOW.    By  WASHINGTON  IRVING.    With  Key      .  8d. 

RIP  VAN  WINKLE.  By  WASHINGTON  IRVING.  With  Key  Bd. 
A  COURSE  IN  BUSINESS  TRAINING.  ByG.  K.  BUCKNALL,  A.C.I.S.  (Shorthand 

Edition),  288  pp.    .....  3/- 

SHORTHAND  TEACHERS5  BOOKS 

PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  TEACHER'S  HANDBOOK.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth  .  .  1/8 
NOTES  OF  LESSONS  ON  PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND.  Size  8  in.  by  3*  in.,  cloth  .  2/6 
PREPARATION  FOR  A  SHORTHAND  TEACHER'S  EXAMINATION.  Size  8  in. 

by  3f  in.,  cloth 1/6 

A  COMMENTARY  ON  PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND.    By  J.  W.  TAYLOR.    In  foolscap 

8vo,  cloth  gilt,  448  pp.  ..........        4/8 

THE  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  SHORTHAND.     By  E.  J.  MCNAMARA,  M.A.    In 

crown  8vo,  cloth  ..........  2/8 

CHART  OF  THE  PHONOGRAPHIC  ALPHABET.    22  in.  by  35  in.        .         .         .       2d. 

Mounted  on  canvas  with  rollers  and  varnished       2/- 
CHARTS  ON  PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND.    Twenty  large  Charts  (22  in.   by  35  in.) 

The  Set  7/8.    Mounted  on  canvas     IS/- 
DERIVATIVE AND  COMPOUND  WORDS  IN  PITMAN 'S  SHORTHAND    By  H.  W.  B. 

WILSON.     In  foolscap  8vo    ..........       2/- 

HISTORY  OF  SHORTHAND.     By  SIR  ISAAC  PITMAN.    Fourth  Edition, "[Revised. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth    .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .     Net       5/- 

TYPEWRITING 

THE  JUNIOR  TYPIST.    By  ANNIE  E.  DAVIS.     Demy  8vo,  cloth  .         .     Net       1/8 

NEW  COURSE  IN  TYPEWRITING.    By  MRS.  SMITH  CLOUGH.    Large  post  4to        .       1/6 

PITMAN'S   TYPEWRITER   MANUAL.    Can   be   used   with   any   machine.    Sixth 

Edition.     Large  post  4to,  cloth         .........        5/- 

PITMAN'S  TYPEWRITING  EXAMPLES  for  any  machine — 

On  cards,  48  examples,  foolscap  folio  .......       3/- 

In  oblong  note-book,  for  standing  by  the  side  of  the  machine  2/- 

In  note-book  form,  in  covers         .........        1/8 

PITMAN'S  EXERCISES  AND  TESTS  IN  TYPEWRITING.    Foolscap  folio.    Quarter 

cloth.     Third  Edition,  revised 8/- 

HOW  TO  TEACH  TYPEWRITING.    By  KATE  PICKARD,  B.A.  (Lond.).     Crown  4to. 

cloth Net      3/- 

PRACTICAL   COURSE  IN  TOUCH  TYPEWRITING.     By  C.   E.   SMITH.    English 

Edition,  revved  and  enlar£T"d.     Size,  8£  in.  by  II  in.  ....         2/- 

PRACTICAL  TOUCH  TYPEWRITING  CHART.    Size,  30  in.  by  40  in.          .     Net       2/6 

REMDIGTON  TYPEWRITER  MANUAL.     For  Nos.  5  and  7,  10  and  n.   .With  Exer- 
cises and  illustrations.     Ninth  Edition.     Large  post  4to     1/6  net;  Cloth,  Net       2/- 

THE  UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  MANUAL.    By  A.  J.SYLVESTER.     Large  post  4to       2/8 

BAR-LOCK  TYPEWRITER  MANUAL  (Group  System  of  Touch  Typewriting).    By 

H.  ETHERIDGE.     Large  post  4to    .........        2/- 

INSTRUCTIONS  ON  THE  REMINGTON  (Nos.  7,  8,  10  and  n),  YOST  (No.  10),  and 

BARLOCK  TYPEWRITERS.     Each,  demy  8vo 61 

MODERN-TYPEWRITING  AND  MANUAL  OF  OFFICE  PROCEDURE.     By  A.  E. 

MORTON. 6}  in.  bv  o$  in.,  cloth     .........        6/6 

A  TYPEWRITING  CATECHISM.    By  MRS.  SMITH  CLOUGH.     In  large  post  4to   Net      3/8 

PERIODICALS 

Compkle  list  post  free  on  application. 
PITMAN 'S  JOURNAL.     Subscription,  which  may  begin  at  any  time,  15'2  per  annum, 

post  free.     (Estab.  1842).     24  pp.            •          •          •          •      Weekly  3d.,  by  post  41. 

PITMAN'S  SHORTHAND  WEEKLY.     (Estab.  1892.)             .      Weekly  2&,  by  post  2 fed. 

Pitman's  Complete  Commercial  and  Shortliand  Catalogues  containing  FULL  particulars  of  th* 

books  referred  to  in  this  Catalogue  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 
I  AMEN  CORNER,  LONDON,  EX.*.       AND  AT  BATH,  MELBOURNE,  &  NEW  YORK 
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